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~The Truman Doctrine and the UN 








N the great debate now shaping up on President 

Truman’s historic enunciation of the new US 

foreign policy, there is one consideration which 
has gone almost unmentioned. This is the fact that 
the Truman doctrine .is not the only alternative to our 
former appeasement policy. 

President Truman’s challenge to the militant ex- 
pansion of Communist Russia was regrettably neces- 
sary. There is nothing else we Americans could do 
under the circumstances—in Greece, in Turkey, and 
probably elsewhere—if we are at least to stop further 
expansion of Communist power politics. 

But it is equally true that the President's policy 
is at least a stop-gap. This policy settles nothing 





HARRY TRUMAN 
Initiated the Great Debate 


definite and nothing permanently in the dangerous 
struggle between, the democratic USA and the totali- 
tarian USSR now developing in the atomically 
charged atmosphere of mutual fears. There is little 
doubt that this policy will stop the further aggressive 
expansion of Russia via Greece or Turkey, since 
Russia as vet is in no position to meet directly the 
American challenge with her own mailed fist. But 
the Truman policy will not avert the eventual Third 
World War; it will not remove the atomic cloud 
gathering over every home; it will not lift from the 
shoulders of humanity the back-breaking load of the 
armament race now going on. It will not prevent 
anv government of a great state from rearming for 
aggression with impunity or attacking a divided world 
with chances of success. The Truman policy is but 
a weapon of power politics, a weapon which in today’s 
emergency is necessary but which, if not replaced 
by a better alternative, must eventually lead to war. 
What we need, if the world is to be saved, and 
what we need urgently, is an effective and acceptable 
alternative that would serve as an adequate substitute 
for power politics and thus lastingly preserve peace 
between the two great nations who only yesterday 
were allies. Such an alternative exists before our 
very eves. It is the United Nations which is the hope 
of humanity. Not the impotent, veto-ridden United 
Nations, but a strengthened United Nations, so de- 
signed that the democratic world cannot threaten the 
security of Soviet Russia nor could Soviet Russia 
threaten the security of the democratic world. 
President Truman admitted that “The United 
Nations is as yet unable to-act either effectively or 
in time.” The alternative, therefore, is to strengthen 
the United Nations to the extent necessary to make 
it able to act effectively and in time. Let us make the 
United Nations work, so that if the peace of Greece 


By Ely Culbertson 
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or. Turkey or Germany or China is threatened by 
any great power, it will not be necessary for the 
United States to pour in hundreds of millions and 


inevitably billions and to prepare for a new war, 
. * * 


Tus can be done effectively and now by means of 
three specific reforms of the United Nations—reforms 
already endorsed in resolutions by many organiza- 
tions representing labor, business, churches, liberals, 
and including the American Legion. In briefest sum- 
mary, these reforms are: 

a) Elimination of the veto right in two specific 
matters—-armed aggression and preparation for 
armed aggression (illegal rearmament). In all other 
matters the present veto procedure may be retained. 

b) Prevention of rearmament for aggression: in 
the matter of atomic bombs, by means of the adoption 
of the Baruch proposal; in the matter of heavy 
armament, by means of a world-wile quota limitation 
of its production. 

c) Establishment of an effective world police force, 
to’ consist of one International Contingent—an active 
force made up exclusively of volunteers from the 
smaller nations and controlled by the reformed 
Security Council and World Court—and five National 
Contingents from the major powers, operating in 
reserve and controlled entirely by their respective 


governments, 
* * * 


These: reforms must be carried out, under the 
leadership of the United States, with Russia if pos- 
sible, without her if necessary. Heretofore the prin- 
cipal objection to this obvious alternative has been 
the fear that Soviet Russia would oppose these indis- 
pensable reforms or might -withdraw, causing the 
collapse of the United Nations. This objection is no 
longer valid after President Truman’s bold challenge. 
If the American people are ready to defy Russia, if 
need be, in the cause of Greek or Turkish security, 
they will be infinitely more ready and more en- 
thusiastic about defying Russia, if need be, in the 
cause of world peace and lasting security for all. 

What we should offer to Russia is a perpetual mar- 
riage, in which we make future divorce impossible 





GENERAL MARSHALL 
Standing Firm Against Russians 


by means of the reformed United Nations. And should 
Russia refuse these indispensable reforms, and de- 
mand as the price of her continued participation the 
preservation of the present hopelessly paralyzed 
United Nations, then it is much better to challenge 
Russia on the issue of an effective world organiza- 
tion—that would guarantee Russia against aggression 
as well as any other nation—than on the issue of 
power-politics maneuvers in Greece or Turkey. 

We certainly must be firm in the matter of Greece 


The Meaning of the Great Debate 


and Turkey. But how much more practical, and how 
much more noble it would be for our nation to be 
at last firm in the matter of an international organi- 
zation capable of stopping the Third World War. . 
If a firm US policy can stop Russia in Greece and 
Turkey, then a firm US policy can reform the United 
Nations and thus stop future aggression in the world. 
Such a policy will not only largely unify the 
American nation and rally most of the nations of the 
world around the United Nations, free from taint 
of imperialism; it will probably also bring Russia, 
after a temporary period of sulking, into the re- 
formed United Nations. For it will place before Soviet 
Russia an alternative they will understand: either 
lasting peace for Russia too, or isolation in a world 
of peaceful nations militantly and effectively organ- 
ized against any aggressor. 
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Sartre 


Pure Coincidence ? 
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foreign policy the same day that Marshal Tito spoke in 

Belgrade. This is, of course, a pure coincidence. Their 
ideas, reproaches, and slogans, however, were much the same. 
That is not coincidence. 

Henry Wallace is becoming the great hope of the Communist 
world, whether he likes it or not. Today he is Moscow’s candidate 
for leadership of the United States. Only Wallace’s victory would 
open the gates and permit a new push, an extension of the Soviet 
sphere to the west, south, and east. 

Tito knows what he wants. Wallace does not. Tito rattles 
his sabre, menaces_ his neighbors, and demands Macedonia from 


H vcr WALLACE delivered his sharp attack on Truman’s 


Greece, Carinthia from Austria, and Trieste from Italy. This Opera-Comique edition 
of Napoleon keeps armies on al! fronts and buys arms wherever he can, while insisting 


eon’ gifts of American food. Henry 
Wallace proposes to continue the opera- 
tions of UNRRA and to give support to 
every ‘military leader in the Soviet 
sphere. 

It is no coincidence that Tito repeats 
Wallace and Wallace repeats Tito, and 
beth of them repeat the slogans of the 
Kremlin. 

x“ aK 

The now famous Henry Morgenthau’s 
Diaries, to be published soon, contain 
F. D. Roosevelt’s judgment on Henry 
Wallace: 

“He has his heart on the right place 
but he is a crackpot.” 

oe *” + 


THE PEAK OF IMPUDENCE 


Tue placing of six secret microphones 
jn the British Embassy in Moscow imme- 
diately before the opening of the peace 
econference is one of the greatest diplo- 
matic mischiefs of our times. It will be 
inexcusable if this extraordinary feat of 
shamelessness goes unpunished. 

When Molotov proposed that the Ger- 
man problem be discussed in Moscow 
because Russia was the greatest among 
Hitler’s victims, it sounded 
logical, and—to the millions of dupes 


patriotic, 


outside of Russia—quite convincing. The 
veal niotive was, however, to be able to 
look into the cards of Russia’s partners 
when the biggest of all games, the Ger- 
man game, is played by the Big Four. 
There is not the least doubt that the six 
microphones discovered are just a frac- 
tion of those planted and that both the 
French and the Americans can be sure 
that their plans, their strategy, and 
their decisions are known to their Soviet 
partners before the Foreign Ministers 
begin to make them known to each other. 

There is not the least doubt that in 
Teheran, in Yalta, and in Potsdam—al- 
ways in the Russian sphere—enough 
mierophones were planted to enable 
Stalin to win. All the decisions of the 
Big Three were thus brought about by 
a perfect network of espionage. The 
yecords of FDR’s preparatory conversa- 
tions with his Secretary of State and 
his aides were in Stalin’s possession 
when the negotiations began. The same 
applies to the British delegations at the 
fateful conferences. 

The same is now true in Moscow. 











MOLOTOV 
What Was His Real Reason in Invit- 
ing Foreign Minister to Moscow? 


Bevin has certainly discussed with his 
aides how far he can go to meet Mol- 
otov’s demands; he shared his secret 
information with them; he reported on 
Anglo-French and Anglo-American con- 
versations. All the records are in Mol- 
otov’s hands. No doubt, Marshall and 
his delegation have been the victims of 
a similar procedure, 

The only possible conclusion is never 
to hold conferences in Russia or in the 
Soviet sphere as long as these methods 
prevail. This is not enough, however, 
If the British 
ference as if n 
don’t break it up and return to London, 
they will deserve the miserable results 


‘ontinue the Moscow Con- 


thing happened, if they 


whieh, under the circumstances, the 


Moscow Conference will yield. 


- * ~ 
The Iron Curtain in Reverse 
Wuar the Russian reader learns about 


the USA can be judged from the presen- 
tation of the last speech of President 
Truman in the Soviet press. A condensa- 
tion of about 1140 words appeared in 
Pravda on March 14. The following day 
Pravda carried Henry Wallace’s polemics 
against Truman—his views were given 
1300 words. 

The statements in the American press 
that the Soviet reaction was cautious 
and even timid are incorrect. In a lead- 
ing article, obviously approved or per- 








Starting with this issue, we are initiating a new weekly column by David 
J. Dallin, associate editor of The New Leader, and author of “The Real Soviet 
Russia,” “Soviet Russia's Foreign Policy,” “The Big Three,” and other works on 
international affairs. In his column, “Looking at the World,” Dallin will present 
analyses of current affairs, international trends, news-making global personali- 
ties, and discussion of other relevant issues. 























haps written in the Foreign Office, 
Pravda said that Truman strives to 
establish American domination over 
Turkey and wants to incorporate Greece 
into the American empire. Pravda 
further established a similarity between 
the policies of Truman and Hitler, who 
“used to point at the Communist menace 
whenever he wanted to conquer another 
nation.” 

In another issue, Pravda .tells its read- 
ers how the United States is ‘conquer- 
ing ... Iran. It reports how ‘the Amer- 
jean General Schwarzkopf” is forming 
a new army as a means of subjugating 
the people of [ran. Pravda’s conclusions 
are as sensational as fantastic: “The 
Iranian gendarmerie under Schwarzkopf 
has long been an instrument of Amer- 
ican policy. His new ‘plans are proof 
that a second army 
his command.” 


is emerging under 


* » * 


Northern Korea Constituted as an 
Independent State 


Nortuern Korea has been formally 
and in every respect established as a 
separate state with its own “parlia- 
ment,” with a 
and ostensibly with its own 
policy. 

On February 17, a Congress convened, 
composed of “delegates’’ of Northern 
Korean cities, provinces, and counties, 
This was in effect the Constituent 
Assembly of the new state of Northern 
Korea. The congress adopted laws con- 
cerning land reforms, labor legislation, 
nationalization of “traitors’ property,” 
banks, transportation, private trade and 
industry. It confirmed the budget and 
the economic plan for 1947. Finally the 
congress decided to establish as a per- 


“Korean Goyernment,” 
foreign 
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ERNEST BEVIN 
Pressing Britain's Case 


manent institution a parliament—“The 
People’s Assembly of Northern Korea” 
—consisting of 237 deputies. 

In international affairs, the first act 
of the congress was bo dispatch a letter 
of greeting to Stalin, expressing grati- 
tude for the liberation of Korea. All 


decisions were, of course, adopted 






' From’ Die Tat, ° ie 


unanimously, in thé same way as in’ 


the other puppet parliaments of the 
Soviet sphere in Europe. shed 


A few days later, the newly. ,estab- 
lished People’s Assembly opened. its first 
session. It gave a vote of confidence to 
the government (the “People’s Commit- 
tee”) of Northern Korea, under the 
leadership of Kim Ir Sen, and it imme. 
diately proceeded to adopt a law estab- 
lishing a system of “Courts. and 
Prosecutors of Northern Korea.” Finale 
ly a wire from Molotov was read to the 


# 


Assembly, provoking—according to the. 


official report—“stormy ovations... The 
Parliament, which had so many tasks to 
fulfill and so many important decisions 
to make, was in session exactly two days, 
There were no disputes, no debates, no 
differences of opinion. It all worked ace 
cording to the well-known pattern ims 
ported into Northern Korea at the point 
of Soviet bayonets. 


WE SPEAK 
FOR FREEDOM 


A Lecture Series 
For California 


sponsored by the Motion Picture 
Alliance for the Preservation of 
American Ideals 
and “The New Leader.” 


MEETINGS HELD AT THE 


WILSHIRE EBELL 
THEATRE 


4401 W. 8th STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Tuesday Evening, April 8 


GEO. MOORAD 
Behind the Iron 
Curtain 


Tuesday Evening, April 22 


WM. HENRY 
CHAMBERLIN: 


Europeans Choose 


Freedom. 
e 


For further details, write to: 
M. P. A. FORUM 
cleo The Motion Picture Alliance 
159 So. Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 
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_ WASOR Brie tee NASON 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—The offen- 
W sie against the Communist con 


spiracy in America produced 


. two notable developments this week in 


Washington. One was the action of a 
Federal Grand Jury in the District of 
Golumbia in indicting 17 typical Daily 
Worker “heroes” on a charge of con- 
spiracy. Second was the publication of 
a sensationally unique Government docu- 
ment entitled The Communist Party of 
the United States As an Agent of a For- 
etgn Power by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

The 17 totalitarians or stooges indict- 
ed by the grand jury were headed by 
several _ well-known Kremlin cronies, 
chiefly Howard Fast, the notorious dis- 


torter of history; ‘Herman Shumlin, a 


theatrical financial angel of Communist 
“front” organizations;, Dr, Edward K. 
Barsky, Jacob Auslander, Lyman R. 
Bradley, Marjorie Chodorov, Ernestina 
G. Flieshman, Leverett Gleason, Harry 
M. Justiz, Mrs. Samuel Kamsley, Ruth 
Leider, James Lustig, Manuel Magana, 
Louis Miller, Charlotte Stern, Jesse Tol- 
mach and Mrs. Bobbie Weinstein. - All 
are from New York City, except Lustig 
who is from Newark, N. J. 

The 17 are members of the governing 
body of a Communist-front organization 
known as the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee. This is the committee which 
had Gerhard Eisler, Comintern repre- 
sentative, on its payroll. The 17 are ac- 
eused of conspiracy in concealing the 
financial records of the organization and 
evading the subpoena of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Their 
attorney is O. John Rogge, who recently 
was a special assistant of the Attorney 
General. 

Helen R. Bryan, an executive secre- 
tary of the organization, was indicted 
separately for failing to produce the 
records before the House Committee last 
year. She was not named in the con- 
spiracy indictment because she is not 
a member of the governing body of the 
organization, and presumably therefore 
was without authority. 

In a separate action before the same 
Grand Jury, Richard Morford, of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, was also indicted for failing 
to produce the record of his organization 
before the House Committee. In addi- 
tion, the Grand Jury also indicted George 
Marshall, chairman of another Commu- 
nist-front organization known as _ the 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, on the same charge. 

The action of the Grand Jury was an- 
other step in the wide-spread effort to 


Unique Document 
on Communism 


‘By Jonathan Stout 


force Communist and Communist-front 
organizations to expose their financing, 
activities and memberships to public 
scrutiny. 

% * * 


Tus effort appears strategically link- 
ed with the publication of the Government 
document on the Communist Party as an 
Agent of a Foreign Power. 

The document is unique because never 
before has the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities issued a publication 
with which no fault can be found for 
histori¢al accuracy, political intelligence 
and clarity of exposition. 

Those of us who have known the 
House Committee of the past under the 
chairmanship of such men as Martin 
Dies and John Rankin were unprepared 
for such unbiased, accurate, intelligent 
work 





JOHN L. LEWIS 
111 Miners Dead 


With this publication, the House Com- 
mittee under the more discerning guid- 
ance of its new chairman, Rep. J. Par- 
nell Thomas of New Jersey, apparently 
has abandoned the “smearing” techni- 
ques of Thomas’s predecessors, and has 
now embarked on an educational cam- 
paign which bases itself on the author- 
itativeness of its documents. 

The 56 pages of the House Commit- 
tee’s new publication compresses in its 
short space a comprehensive history of 
the Communist Party of the United 
States. It traces the background of the 


party, its organizers, its control by the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and its role in the present world strug- 
gle between democracy and totalitarian- 
ism. And in a nine-page appendix it lists 
for’ serious research workers an im- 
pressive bibliography of “typical direc- 
tives from Moscow affecting the Com- 
munist movement in the United States.” 

The preface of the document states: 

“It is the unanimous opinion of this 
committee that the Communist Party of 
the United States is in fact the agent of 
a foreign government, 

“It is important that the Government 
and the people recognize this fact.... 

“The purpose of this report is to 
straighten the thinking about the Com- 
munist Party and to dispel the idea that 
it is a domestic political party, or that 
it is a minority group operating within 
the democrate framework of our Constu- 
tution. This report is a documented re- 
futation of this misconception.” 

If the Thomas Committee continues its 
work with such documents it may be 
that the curious antics of the Dies Com- 
mittee and Rankin Committee, as it was 
known under its previous chairmen, will 
be forgotten, and this House Committee 
will win respect as a Congressional Com- 
mittee doing an able and an honest job. 

a ” ‘ 
Wasuincrton, D. C.—Last- Friday, 
111 coal miners died in agony in the 
mine disaster at Centralia, Ill.. This 
story only adds a footnote to that 
tragedy, but it is a footnote which has 
its importance for those who can think— 
and feel—a brother’s pain. 

Actually, this footnote is the story of 
three men... and of the things they 
wrote or said... things to be added up 
in a man’s mind... and to be remem- 
bered in his heart. 

x . + 

The first man was one of the miners 
who perished in the Centralia Coal Com- 
pany’s death trap. As death’s hand slow- 
ly strangled his breath, entombed in the 
dark deep bowels of the earth, the dying 
man painfully scribbled a note with his 
ebbing strength. It said: 

“My dear Wife: Goodby. Name baby 
Joe, so you can have a Joe. Love all, 
Dad.” 


Tation | 


The second man is a Congressman 
from New Jersey. He also had some- 
thing to say this week about the 111 men 
who died. He is Fred A. Hartley, the 
Republican chairman of the House 
Labor Committee. He spends his work- 
ing days safely in God’s sunshine under 
the sky, not in a dark tomb under the 
earth where disaster may any moment 


.swallow up a man and snuff. out his 


breath. 

And jn the midst of this terrible 
tragedy, what do you think was in Hart- 
ley’s mind? If you’re looking for even 
a slight sympathetic twinge in his heart 
for those dead men and their bereaved 
families,-you’re wasting your time. For 
so far Hartley has expressed no pity for 
Joe’s pregnant wife and Joe’s unborn 
baby... no sympathy for Joe’s final 
agony. There was in Hartley not even 
enough human understanding to sym- 
pathize with Joe’s mourning comrades 
who survived. . 

What did he have to say? He offered 
a bill in Congress to punish the miners 
who stayed out of the coal mines, as a 
memorial to the 111 who died in Cen- 
tralia, But behind that is the feeling 
every coal miner has after some dis- 
aster under the earth that he would like 
to stay away from the dark tombs a few 
days until he can overcome the ever- 
present fear of death which rides with 
every coal digger every morning that he 
descends into the depths of the earth. 

But these are things that pass Hart- 


ley’s understanding. 
*” * * 
The third man is a Government 
worker... also unidentified. An econo- 


‘mist and statistical worker. He did a 


job that speaks loudly today about coal 
mines. He did the job almost two years 
ago. But it came to light only a few 
days ago. The job is contained in a 
volume of OPA War Profit Studies 
secretly compiled in July, 1945. 

In this volume which your correspand- 
ent has just unearthed, the Government 
economist put down some figures for the 
bituminous coal mining industry. 

The figures show that the coal oper- 
ators increased their profits during 
the war years 29,664.6 percent over 
and above their normal profits for the 
prewar years between 1936 and 1939! 

That figure apparently means nothing 
to Hartley and nothing to the coal oper- 
ators. But perhaps they are not quite 
human, For to a human being it might 
occur to ask why some of these fantastic 
profits were not spent on making the 
Centralia coal mine safe for human 
beings to work in, 
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Heard on 


INTRODUCING 
A. B. McALLISTER 

@® New-comer on the pro-Fascist scene 
is Andrew B. McAllister who runs the 
Pro-American Information Bureau ina 
Hinckley, Illinois. 

Heaving into sight a few months 
back, McAllister wrote an article for the 
anti-Semitic Independent Musie Pub- 
lishers’ Bulletin. The New Dealers, the 
McAllister article charged, are prolong- 
ing ‘the war emergency so that they can 
retain power in 1948, 

As the new year rolled around, Me- 
Allister set up a clearing house tor pro- 
Fascist literature, called it the “Pro- 
American Information Bureau,” and 
began selling his own work along with 
auch old favorites as Elizabeth Dilling’s 
anti-Semitic tirade, The Octopus; Sam- 
uel Pettengill’s best-seller in reactionary 
and pro-Fascist circles, For Americans 
Only; George E. Sullivan’s The Great 
Deception; Marilyn Allen’s “Judaic- 
Communism versus Christian American- 
iam;” and William Blessing’s The 
Semitic Race. Indications are that other 
favorites soon will be added to the list. 
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the Fronts 


McAllister recently rounded out his 
contacts in the pro-Fascist field by 
taking up the cudgels for the Boise 
Valley Herald and writing a fan let- 
ter to Women’s Voice. The Hinckley 
pamphleteer is mailing copies of the 
Herald, an ex-socialist paper turned na- 
tionalist and anti-Semitic, to those who 
write for literature. Women’s Voice, 
organ of the veteran hate group, We, 
the Mothers, Mobilize for America, con- 
tains endless articles defending the Axis 
powers, berating the United Nations, 
the democracies, New Dealers, and the 
Jews. 





RESTRICTIVE HOUSING 
ATTACKED 

@ A test case of racial restrictive cove- 
nants in New York City was aided by 
the American Civil Liberties Union in 
filiry a brief supporting Mrs. Sophie 
Rubin, a property owner who has been 
prevented from selling her home in 
Queens to Samuel Richardson, a Negro. 
The case goes to the appellate division 
of the N. Y. Supreme Court. 

Judge Jacob H. Livingston of the 


Queens County Supreme Court held valid 
a contract entered into by Mrs. Rubin 
and 17 other property owners agreeing 
in 1989 not to sell to Negroes. Court 
action to prevent the sale was brought 
by two of the other signers. 

In Los Angeles, the So. California 
Branch of the Union is aiding Mrs. 
Isabel Crocker, Three-quarters American 
Indian, whose neighbors have protested 
her continued residence as a “non- 
Caucasian.” Superior Judge Reuben 
Schmidt held Feb. 7 that deeds restrict- 
ing residence to Caucasians apply to 
American Indians. The Crockers have 
lived in their Hollywood home for more 
than two years. 

A move to outlaw racial restrictive 
housing covenants has been made in the 
New York Legislature through a bill in- 
troduced by Assemblyman William T. 
Andrews. It is backed by the American 
Civil Liberties Union and other or- 
ganizations. 





CONFESSION 

Premier de Gasperi of Italy lost a 
fountain pen, and his servants sought 
frantically to find it. Next day his wife 
found it in a pocket of his coat. Some- 
one commented that his servants were 


lucky not to be flunkies of Stalin, and 
told this apocryphal story: 

One day Stalin mislaid a favorite 
pipe. The Kremlin was searched from 
top to bottom. The day following, 
Stalin summoned a Vice Commissar of 
the NK VD. 

“What did you do about my pipe?” 
he asked. 

“Why, we've arrested twelve offi- 
cials.” the policeman replied. 

“Release them imediately!” Stalin 
ordered. “I found the pipe in my 
pocket.” 

“But that’s impossible,” the NK VD- 
man replied. “All twelve prisoners 
have already confessed.” 





@ There is an unconfirmed report 
from China that 80,000 Chinese youth 
ave being recruited for military and 
political training in the USSR and that 
the Russian Army has sent a secret 
military, advisory group of senior officers 
to Communist China. Military headquar- 
ters are to be moved to Chiamutze. Hsiao 
Keh is in Moscow negotiating a secret 
pact for incréased supplies, in prepara- 
tion for a counter-offensive to be launched 
in February, 1947, on all fronts. 














Democratic Action 


The Home Front 


6v WILLIAM E. BOHN 








SPENT the weekend in Washington helping to set up the Americans for Demo- 
] cratic Action. Everything went better than we had a right to expect, and we 

started an organization which may play a fine part in American life. I brought 
back all the documents—constitution, program, etc.—and my recollections of dis- 
cussions, votes and conversations in the corridors and dining-rooms. Just as I was 
sitting here trying to figure out a Jead for my story, my eye fell on the Times account 
of the PCA meeting in Madison Square Garden. That gave me my cue. 

The PCA is the Progressive Citizens of America, a bunch of people vociferously 
clustered about Henry A. Wallace. We have had a lot of these noisy New York outfits 


during that past ten years, You get a 
cause which can be given a. popular twist 
by the Communists, you add a couple of 
Hollywood stars, a tenor or two and pos- 
sibly a painter. You get all of this down 
on a letterhead, and then you are ready 
to call a Madison Square Garden meet- 
ing. There are just about enough Com- 
munists, fellow-travelers and pseudo- 
liberals in New York to fill the Garden. 
When they are jammed in there they 
look like a tremendous populaiion. Sena- 
tor Pepper or Henry Wallace or Mar- 
cantonio gets up on the platform while 
the press-photographers’ bulbs fiash, a 
roar comes up from the audience—and 
he thinks he has the world by the tail. 
The millions of New Yorkers who are 
not there are forgotten. This is the wave 
of the future. 

This is the way PCA and Henry Wal- 
lace went to town on March 31 in a 
shower of slogans. President Truman 
was denounced as a man of hatred and 
violence. The massed 20,000 were called 
upon to speak out. “The world waits for 
the American 
course, these boisterously vocal thou- 


people’ — meaning, of 


sands within the hall, not the millions 
outside. “No imperialist adventures!... 
Not one cent to arm tyranny!” Se it 
goes. Up with this and down with that! 

I giv: this description of the PCA 
meeting because in every essential re- 
spect the ADA is the opposite. It is, 
first of all, not a New York affair. At 
the first meeting, held in Washington on 
January 4, we named an organizing com- 
mittee with Wilson W. Wyatt. former 
Housing Expediter and Mayor of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Leon Henderson. former 
head of OPA, as co-chairmen. Our idea 
was that this group would devise a con- 
stitution and arrange for a constitution- 
al convention. When we got back to 
Washington on March 29 we found that 
they had done far more than that. Their 
hands had been forced by people al) over 
the country. Groups in more than 20 
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states called for instant organization. 
The co-chairmen and other ADA repre- 
sentatives had attended conferences and 
meetings from here to the Coast. In 
many sections organizations already ac 
tive were waiting to come in. In cthers 
leading liberals were ready to start local 
chapters. The country was waiting for 
an active progressive outfit—without the 
Communists. 
> . - 


The Theoreticians Were Absent 


Anonc the 120 persons #t the 
January meeting New Yorkers and 
Washingtonians had played the leading 
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part. At the March convention, counting 
250 representatives, Minnesota, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, Illinois and a lot 
of other states moved in. I sat with Dan 
Hoan, Alfred Baker Lewis and a couple 
of other old socialists. What we saw 
gave us a deep feeling of satisfaction. 
Here were a lot of young, vigorous, 
idealistic but practical men and women. 
They were not talking about heaven, and 
slogans interested them not at all. They 
were bent on getting things done. The 
convention itself was an example of 
democratic efficiency. Wilson ‘Wyatt, 
who acted as chairman, gave everyone 
a chance to speak, but induced in the 
delegates such a sense of self-control 
that no time was wasted in idle speaking. 

Newspaper accounts may have given 
you the idea that anti-Communism and 
anti-Russianism were the inspiring ideas, 
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Far from it. These people have had so 
much experience with Communists that 
they needed to spend no time in arguing 
about them. Communists were eliminat- 
ed from the start—and that was that. 
The time was spent on practical prob- 
lems of organization and program, 
- ~ a 


Political, But Non-Partisan 


Apa is a political organization. It has, 
for the present, no plan of starting a 
“third party.” And it is not tied in with 
either of the great parties. Mayor Hum- 
phrey, of Minneapolis, spoke of working 
at every level, in the primary, on your 
block, in your ward, in your town, and 
on up to Congress. “If you take care of 
your block,” he said, “you may ward off 
the block-busters.” As things are now, 
it was taken for granted that we will 
often support Democrats. But the Demo- 
orats can’t take that for granied. There 
will be plenty of cases where we will 
support them only if they nominate our 
kind of man. And in local situations 
there may be Republicans whom we 
prefer. It all depends. 

Putting our idea of a goa! into words 
is a tough assignment. Charles Bolte, 
of the American Veterans Committee, 
said that asking for a new and broader 
New Deal is not enough and calling for 
a hundred TVA’s is not enough. We 
need, he said, a new, daring and ima- 
ginative restatement. But no one had 
the genius required to invent the new 
and necessary words. 

But the Statement of General Pur- 
poses said well what we all felt: “Liber- 
alism is a demanding faith. It rests 
neither on a set of dogmas nor a blue- 
print, but is rather a spirit which each 
generation of liberals must learn to ap- 
ply to the needs of the time. The spirit 
itself is unchanging—a deep belief in the 
dignity of man and an awareness of 


human frailty, a faith in human reason 
and the power of free inquiry, a high 
sense of individual responsibility for 
oneself and one’s neighbor, a conviction 
that the best society is a brotherhood 
that enables the greatest numbers to 
develop their potentialities to the ut- 
most.” Another part of the statement 
-asserted that we purpose to work for 
increasing freedom and increasing se- 
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curity side by side. The words may not 
be precisely inspired, but we know what 
they mean in forms of action. They 
make sense. 

The practical program on domestic 
effairs was aimed at the 80th Congress. 


it is-a list of the things which could be 
done now to achieve full employment, 
stem inflation and head off the coming 
depression. All of this would mean @ 
carefully calculated and democratic ap- 
proach to economic planning. It would 
involve definite policies with regard te 
trade unions, agriculture, taxation, so« 
cjal security, housing, health, extension 
of civil rights and a number of other 
things. And all of these things are 
sharply and intelligently dealt with im 
the program which was adopted. 

In the field of foreign policy the ADA‘: 
expressed ‘itself in favor of “strengthe 
ening the United Nations by granting 
it the power of law in matters of se- 
curity.” But in view of the fact that 
UN is not now endowed with such power, 
the delegates gave enthusiastic support 
to President Truman’s move to support, 
Greece and other threatened nations, 
Here is the way the world looks te ADA# 
“The essential issue is not between, 
capitalism and socialism, but between, 
those who believe in the inalienable 
rights of the individual and those wha 
do not.... A positive policy in support 
of democracy requires far more of our, 


energies, our thought and our resources - 


than we have hitherto deemed neces- 
sary.” This does not necessarily mean 
zn anti-Soviet policy. It does mean a 
pre-democratic policy throughout the 
world. If Russia gets in the way of it~ 
then we are against Russia. 

Anyone interested in finding out more 
about ADA should write to James Loeb, 
Jr.. 819 3th St. NW, Washington 5, D.C, 
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Neo-Faseists at Work 
AnAmerican.Nazi’s Gospel 


By Allan Dane 


NEW STAR has appeared on 
A the firmament of American Hit- 
lerism. Stephen Nenoff is the 
latest addition, making his bow as the 
author of a book, entitled Two Worlds, 
in which he argues that we must “dig 
up Hitler from the grave” to save the 
world from Communism, 
Atheism, Anarchism. 

This outspoken Fascist propaganda 
volume of over 300 pages, published by 
the Midland Publishing Co., of 10 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill., contains a 
preface by Uptoa Close, who warmly 
yecommends the author’s baby in stating 
that “no more compelling reading has 
come under my eye since Pearl Harbor.” 

Nenoff, a graduate of the Sofia Theo- 
logical Seminary and a former Bul- 
garian journalist, bluntly states that 
only two forms of government can pos- 
sibly survive: Communism or Fascism.” 
His choice is Fascism, because, he al- 
leges, “true democracy has a chance of 
life under Fascism.” Throwing all oppe- 
nents of “Christian Free Enterprise” 
into one bag, Nenoffff arrives at the 
statement that there are “ten million 
Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers in the United States.” We fur- 
ther learn that “Dr- Harry E. Fosdick 
and Bishop McConnell are helping to- 
ward the socialization of our country.” 

We are told that “the Federal Council 
of Churches... digs the grave of Amer- 
ican life and American institutions,” 
just asdo lodges, women’s organizations, 
labor unions, newspapers, teachers, and 
# good many other groups. All these 
ere “Trojan horses” for atheism, Com- 
munism, Socialism, ete., which are just 
about the same thing- 

Thus Léon Blum is “the emissary of 
the Communist Party of France,” and 
by granting him a loan, we in effeet 
turned over “a billion dollars to Russia 
to help defeat us in the coming war.” 
(Blum’s son, Robert, Nenoff tells us, is 
“still one of the higher officials of the 
Weiler Works in Russia, which firm 
manufactures Jupiter aero-engines for 
the Russian Government.) England, 
too, under the Jeadership of that “promi- 
rent Communist, Professor Laski,” is 


Socialism, 


defeating Christian capitalism, and 
Churchill or a few British generals will 
have to turn Fascist if they really care 
to save their country. President Roose- 
velt, also, turned our dear Christian 
America into an amoral stronghold of 
Socialism; he was “not only the worst 
but the most un-American President 
ever to hold office in the United States- 
..- He set the world on fire.” (He core 
rects himself a few pages later: “Come 
munism caused World War II.”) 

But if all these un-Christian, anti- 
capitalist, materialist countries band to- 
geiher to destroy the “American way 
of life,’ we must “beat Russia to the 
draw... only war will stop Russia.” 
“History has proved that so-called 
Fascism or nationalism (as opposed to 
inte: nationalism), with a dictator, is the 
only possible cure for asick democracy. 
... Hitler cannot be blamed for de 
stroying French democracy.” And “since 

state cannot be cured of Communism 
by democratic means,” we, too, must 
adopt a dictatorship before it is too 
late) Nenoff blithely suggests General 
MacArthur for the American Hitler. 


Then, with a strong man here, with . 


Churchill or a general in charge in 
Britain, de Gaulle heading France, 
Chian Kai-shek in China, Peron in 
Argentina, and Franco in Spain, we 
might win .ae “inevitable” war. Woe- 
fully Nenoff admits, however, that this 
is wishful thinking. At any rate “Amer- 
ica will find Argentina and Spain our 
only actual allies.” 

Falsifying a number of quotations, 
Nenoff “proves” that the latest war was 
not one of “Democracy versus Fascism, 
but Communism versus Christian Democ- 
racy and Christian Capitalism.” 

Nenoff concludes that “war is part of 
human nature and cannot be abolished. 
. .. Christ was no pacifist. ... It is a 
holy war.... We must stop persecuting 
Fascists and destroying monarchies. . .» 
Let us go to war!” 
partment of Justice allowed Stephen 

One can’t help wondering why the 
Department of Justice allowed Stephen 
Nenoff to become an American citizen 
in 1944, while the United States was at 
war against Fascism, 
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Dedicated to an expose of all totalitarian enemies of democracy 
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Manhattan Cloak and Dagger 


HIS-is my story, and [’m going 
T to stick my good friend Herbert 

Solow with it. I’m glad to know 
that it is important to have a missing 
link in the chain stretching from the 
Kremlin to the assassin of Lon 
Trotsky in Mexico identified as “Miss 
Y.” Boy, oh, boy, I’m going to be on 
the look-out for that “Miss Y.” night 
and day. Be she blonde or brunette, [ 
won’t let her come near me. And that 
fellow named “Richards,” who may or 
may not have been a Mr. Rubens. If 
I ever spot him I’m sure going to turn 
him over to the police. 


But while I’m on the subject of 
Commy disguises, 
let me place some 
terrifying evi- 
dence in Mr. Sol- 
ow’s hands. When 
I firstcame to New 
York I belonged 
|} to a lunch club 
with a lot of 
young writersand 
editors and re- 
. porters who were 

Chamberlain not, at the time, 
particularly interested in politics. 
When I started to write a book on the 
Progressive movement in America, 











*“Jaeson” 


By John Chamberlain 


Author of many works on social problems, and an editor of Fortune Magazine 


they scoffed at me. Came the after- 
math of the 1929 Great Crash, and 
they suddenly became al] hot and 
bothered about politics. By 1932 they 
were far “ahead” of me; by this time 
I was a “reactionary,” probably a 
supporter of Norman Thomas. One 
of the members of. the lunch club, 
novelist, told of her “conversion;” sh2 
got drunk the night before election 
day in 1932, went to the polls with a 
hangover, and on a sudden whim 
pulled the lever for Foster and Ford. 
She was a hot Commy for a number 
of years thereafter. Just to let Her- 
bert in on the secret, I will positively 
and unconditionally identify her as a 
“Miss Q.” 


Another member of the lunch club, 
a publisher’s reader, began as a be- 
liever in simple force: the strong 
should rule whether they be Demo- 
cratic, Republican or Monarchist. 
But he, too, became a hot Commy 
after 1932. An informant, “Mrs. Z,” 
tells me that he helped instigate a 
publisher’s uprising against Isabel 
Paterson of the New York Herald- 


Tribune, which resulted in forcing 
Isabel out of her job as a three-day- 
a-week book reviewer for the daily 
Tribune. I will positively identify 
this fellow as “Raymond.” 

I know a lot of “Robertses” and 
“Richardses” and “Raymonds.” So 
does everyone else who lived in the 
New York literary world in the Thir- 
ties. The publishing houses and the 
magazines still employ the numerous 
members of this tribe — although 
many of them are now contrite about 
their pasts and have recanted. But 
the point about me is that I can prove 
absolutely nothing. I have never seen 
a “Richards” produce his party card. 
And my “evidence” about their doings 
is pure logical deduction from certain 
behavior-patterns. 

Mr. Budenz, however, is in quite a 
different category. He knows who 
“Miss Y” is; he presumably could tell 
a great deal more about “Roberts” 
and “Michaels” and “Richards” and 
“Comrade H.” But he chose to keep 
mum. Well, that is his privilege. But 
it still remains a fact that his book is 


Privileged Assassin 


By Victor Serge 


Analyst of international political evenis. author of Russia Twenty Years After and other books 


O those who know the Comintern 

i and who have followed the details 
of the assassination of Leon 
Trotsky the autobiography of Louis F. 
Budenz contains no revelations. But for 
the general public the Budenz account 
of this tragedy is of the greatest im- 
portance. For the sake of general en- 
lightenment it will be worthwhile to 
ehronicle some of the little-known facts 
with regard to this man of many aliases, 
known as Jacson, as Monard, and as 
Vanderdreschd. His real identity has 
not yet been established, though there 
are reasons to believe that he is Russian. 
It is with a Canadian passport made 
out in the name of Frank Jacson that 
he arrived in Mexico. This passport had 
originally belonged to a Yugoslav, a 
naturalized Canadian who disappeared 
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GERHARD EISLER 
In the Clink 


APRIL 5, 1947 


fighting in Spain during the civil war 
as a member of the International Bri- 
gade. We know from the account writ- 
ten by Walter Krivitsky, in ] Was on 
Agent of Stalin, that the passports of 
such members of the International Bri- 
gades were kept on file and used by the 
Russian secret service. The official 
Canadian report on the revelations of 
Gouzenko, largely reprinted in The New 
Leader, show how one such passport 
was used by a spy active in the United 
States. 

Here is another interesting angle. 
During his trial and even today, while 
he is a prisoner in Mexico City, this 
“Jacson” has had plenty of money com- 
ing to him from a mysterious source. 

In November, 1941, just after I ar- 
rived in Mexico, I was informed by a 
reliable person that the escape of “Jac- 
son” was being prepared. Confirmation 
of this plan came to Mrs. Trotsky from 
other sources. The Mexican authorities, 
thus warned, took precautions. Also 
“Jacson” was skeptical as to the future 
that was prepared for him by those who 
were planning the escape, and it was 
this which led to the failure of the plot. 
I learned, in the meantime, that in 1941 
an emissary had reached Havana from 
Russia. He was said to be fortified witia 
$20,000. His Cuban host was an in- 
fluential member of the Communist 
Party. He was in Mexico on a business 
mission connected with the purchase of 
automobiles and, of course, had plenty 
of opportunity to communicate with 
“Jacson.” 

Soon after the failure of this enter- 
prise the Spanish Communist Party of 
Mexico published in its organ, Nuestra 
Bandera, under the signature of the 
Catalonian Communist Juan Comorera 
(October 10, 1941) a declaration of “war 
without mercy” against me and several 
other anti-totalitarian refugees. On 
January 3-5, 1942, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Mexican Communist Party 


publicly adopted a similar resolution. 
The campaign of abuse and threats of 
assassination against me and my friends 
reached unbelievable heights of violence. 
The organ of the Mexican Communist 
Party, La Voz de Mexico, even published 
a drawing of the skull of Trotsky bear- 
ing the names of Socialist refugees who 
deserve a like fate. This campaign was 
taken up by all the Communist organ- 
izations, with perfect orchestration. 
Without direct statement but implicitly 
and very clearly, all of these Commu- 
nist organizations were justifying the 
murder of Trotsky. 

On the eve of his trial “Jacson” gave 
to the important Mexican weekly, Asi, 
1943) a statement contain- 
ing an eulogy of Soalin. 

In March, 1946, The New Leader pub- 
lished news of a second plot for the dis- 
“Jacson.” Time reprinted 
it in this form: “Jaeson had committed 
an assassin’s No. 1 crime: he had failed 
to escape.” Said The New Leader: “The 
Mexican police have now discovered that 
the NKVD is trying to liquidate Jacson; 
the operation is in charge of a little- 
publicized US woman Communist who 
lives in Manhattan’s Greenwich Village.” 


(February, 


appearance of 


In the Mexican prison, la Penitentiaria, 
“Jacson,” thanks to the influence of 
powerful friends, has enjoyed favorable 
conditions. Some strange incidents re- 
sulted from this situation. Last year, 
for example, the photographer of the 
daily paper, Excelsior, happened to take 
a picture of the assassin and an official 
of the Communist Party snatched the 
camera from him and demanded the 
destruction of the negative. On March 8 
the Mexican p&pers published a picture 
of a delegation of prison inmates who 
had addressed to the President a com- 
piaint about the hazing and other abuses 
to which the non-Communist prisoners 
are subjected by the Communists and 
about the influence wielded by “Jacson.” 

The identity of this man “Jacson” is 








LOUIS BUDENZ 
Is He Holding Back? 


a great dud as an “exposure.” Why 
value it as something more impor- 
tant? If Herbert Solow has “opened 
up the trail” leading to the identifica- 
tion of “Miss Y,” I would love to see 
the results in print. But certainly 
Louis Budenz hasn’t taken us very 
far along any of the secret passages 
that lead to the skeleton closets in the 
House on 13th Street. He should write 
another book called This Is My Real 
Story. 
.P.S. [ never could read “whodun- 
its.” And when I’m reading a con- 
fession [ hate to be palmed off with 
dope about “Miss Y.” 
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not the only mystery connected with this 
case. His crime was preceded by another 
attempt upon the life of Trotsky under 
the direction of a very well-known 
Mexican Communist. In the course of 
this attack a young American who was 
one of the group of friends about 


Trotsky, Robert Sheldon Harte, was 
captured and assassinated. His body 
was recovered. Sheldon Harte had 


served as a guard at Trotsky’s door, and 
he would not open except at the call 
of a familiar voice—as, for example, 
that of “Jacson,” which was well-known 
to him. Did this “Jacson” have an alibi 
for that night from May 24 to 25? The 
question has never been answered. Be- 
tween the attempt of May, 1940, and the 
successful crime, “Jacson” made one or 
two trips to the United States. How did 
he spend his time in the country to the 
north? Whom did he visit? From whom 
did he receive instructions? 

In spite of everything, light is grad- 
ually filtering through on the crime of 
Coyoacan. ‘The new points lately re- 
vealed would seem to be of sufficient 
importance to justify a new investiga- 
tion in a civilized world. The crimes of 
a foreign totalitarian police system 
ought not forever to be shielded by 
favoritism. 





STUNT WENT SOUR 

® John L. Lewis said “no” again— 
this time to Drew Pearson when the 
columnist-commentator appeared in the 
role of a Greek bearing gifts. Pearson 
sent Lewis a hat, a gift in atonement 
for a fallacious radio prophecy on the 
length of the mine strike. The gimmick 
in the gift: the hat comes from. Pearson’s 
radio sponsor, Frank H. Lee, only large 
non-union hat manufacturer in the 
nation. 

Our union immediately called Lewis’ 
attention to the incongruity of crowning 
labor’s most pictured head with a non- 
union product. Results: the Pearson gift 
hat went back to its makers posthaste; 
the Hatters’ union sent a 100 percent 
union hat to John L. Lewis.— (The Hat 
Worker, United Hatters, Cap and Milli- 


nery Workers International Union.) 














Has Uncle Sam Too Many Workers? 


LARGE segment of the American 
A press, giving vent to the opinions 

of big business, has in recent 
months indulged in a persistent and 
sometimes nasty campaign to smear that 
usually mild, patient and earnest citizen 
—the Federal worker. He has become a 
scapegoat for pressure groups clamoring 
for a reduction in Federal spending, 
balancing the budget, and retiring part 
of our $268,000,000,000 debt. 

Not a day goes by but that some lead- 
ing editorial writer, radio commentator, 
or member of Congress rises to denounce 
ihe growth in the number of persons 
working for Uncle Sam. Some of these 
gentry threaten hellfire and damnation 
if the Federal rolls are not drastically 
curtailed. Congressional and White House 
mailbags are loaded with epistles utter- 
ing similar cries. The result has been, 
as Senator Langer declared, to create 
ierrvor in the civil service, and many a 
government employee nowadays sleeps 
uneasily, warning his family that dark 
days lie ahead. Relatively few can feel 
secure in this tumultuous atmosphere. 

The typical proponent of the off-with- 
iheir-heads school would like Federal 
employment to shrink to antebellum 
size, when there were about 1,000,000 
persons on the payroll. But clearly this 
is impossible, because we were then a 
nation of $80,000,000,000 (1940) national 
income and had 10,000,000 unemployed. 
Jn 1947 we have full employment and 
2 national income of $165,000,000,000, 
Those who are spearheading the economy 
drive in Congress hope to be able to 
¢ut at least 500,000 off the rolls. 

Can this goal be attained? And if so, 


how? 
*” *” k 


Ar the end of 1946, Federal employ- 
men’ had fallen to less than 2,100,000, 
from a peak of 3,600,000 in the summer 
of 1945. About 90 percent of all workers 
are in the field and only 10 percent in 
Washington. 

The historical trend shows that the 
vwpsurge of Federal employment is di- 
rectly associated with the expansion of 
eur military establishments. In June, 
1940, the War and Navy departments 
«combined had 255,000 civilian workers 
{not counting those overseas). At the 
end of 1946, they had 825,000. And, 
despite the rapid demobilization of our 
armed forces, the ratio of civilian 
workers in the military departments to 
men in uniform declined relatively little 
—there is now one civilian to every two 
military personnel. 

Most of the economy advocates choose 
to forget that, taking the Government 
as a whole, nearly one out of every three 
persons who draws a pay check from 
Uncle Sam works for the War or Navy 
departments. They concentrate their fire 
mainly on the non-military agencies, 
where they pretend to see gross over- 
staffing. 

The facts do not support these con- 
clusions. The largest civilian agency is 
the Post Office, which has about 475,000 
workers. In fair weather or foul, the 
mail is delivered with astonishing ce- 
lerity, but only because there are enough 
people to do the job. Next to the Post 
Office, the Veterans Administration has 
the largest employment. Its 215,000 
people cater to 4,000,000 veterans cur- 
rently getting some kind of largesse or 
service from Uncle Sam, and in addition 
handle the claims of millions of other 
veterans every year. 

The Treasury employs about 100,000 
persons. Their duties are legion, ranging 
from the auditing of income tax returns, 
minting and printing our currency, to 
uneovering tax dodgers and narcotic 
law violators, 
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The Federal Servant 


By Anthony Netboy 


Well-known free-lance journalist in close touch with government agencies, and frequent contributor to The Progressive 


About 65,000 people work for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Fhese are the 
men and women who assist and advise 
our farm families; manage and protect 
our 175,000,000 acres of national forests, 
and handle the extensive Federal pur- 
chases of farm products for overseas 
and domestic operations. 

The Interior Department has about 
45,000 workers—to manage 40,000,000 
acres of growing land and over 2,000,000 
acres of highly productive timberlands; 
supervise and protect the national parks; 
care for 350,000 Indians; plan and 
supervise a huge program of reclama- 
tion works; administer the mineral re- 
sourees of our public lands, ete. Both 
the Interior and Agriculture depart- 
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chances are that the axe will fall with 


a mighty blow on the civilian agencies. , 


Some bureaus will be denied sufficient 
funds to do a decent job, thus in effect 
emasculating them, and others may be 
denied funds, although they have a 
statutory basis for existence. 

It is fairly certain, judging from the 
few appropriation bills reported out so 
far by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations (headed by Rep. Taber), that 
the.economy drive will affect dispropor- 
tionately those bureaus which strive to 
regulate business, enforce collective bars 
gaining, administer the anti-trust laws, 
or help the small business man or small 
farmer. Thus, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, now operating with the 





"Peek-A-Boo!" 


ments have come in for severe criticism 
lately in Congress, but. I doubt if any 
private organization, handling such large 
volumes of business, has a higher record 
of efficiency. 

The War Assets Administration em- 
ploys about 55,000 people. This agency 
is simply a sales organization, with 
about $9,500,000,000 of war surpluses 
on hand and $6,000,000,000 more to come. 

The Department of Commerce, under 
the blueprints of former Secretary 
Wallace, has rapidly built up its services 
to business, and now has almost 30,000 
employees. The Justice Department ac- 
counts for almost 25,000 workers, and 
three agencies—Federal Security, Fed- 
eral Works, and National Housing—com- 
bined have about 75,000. All the re- 
maining bureaus and agencies have an 
aggregate employment of about 190,000 
(January, 1947). 


k 1” k 


How will an arbitrary, not to say 
whimsical, cut of 500,000 affect the oper- 
ations of government? 

To begin with, it wilf save only about 
$1,325,000,000 a year. The average Fed- 
eral employee earns about $2,650 per 
annum—much less than a milkman or 
truck driver these days. 

The military departments and the 
Veterans Administration will probably 
be treated rather gingerly, and the 


biggest backlog of cases in history, asked 
Congress for $8,000,000 for fiscal 1948. 
The House Committee granted only 
$4,000,000. 


The Food and Drug Administration, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Department 
of Justice, all of which have never been 
adequately staffed, also face hard sled- 
ding. Some of the more uprorious Re- 


publicans would like to decimate them, 
Likewise, the SEC and the Federal 
Con.munications Commission (which ig 
in the doghouse with the fadio broad- 
casting industry for its famous blue 
book), as well as the Farm Home Ad« 
ministration (formerly the Farm See 
curity Administration) will surely suffer, 
oe * oe 


Cours in all these small agencies, hows 
ever, will not add up to very much, 
Where then will the rest of the 500,000 
come from? 

This is the problem with which the 
congressional majority, aided by some 
Democrats, are struggling. The Post 
Office appropriation has scarcely been 
touched by the House Appropriations 
Committee. Will it, therefore, try to lop 
off a large portion of Agriculture’s per- 
sonnel?) This department is even now 
criticized by liberal farm groups for 
inadequate staffing. For example, the 
county agents are said to assist only 
the upper third (in terms of size) of 
American farms, and two-thirds scarcely 
yet any service, though they need advice 
and counsel most. 

A dent has been made by the House 
Appropriations Committee in the Treas< 
ury’s rolls. But of the 12,000 persons 
which the Treasury will have to fire if 
the Congress upholds the committee’s 
mandate, 8,000 will be income tax 
sleuths. This will cost the American 
iaxpayer around $1,000,000,000 in money 
which these detectives bring into the 
Treasury by ferreting out tax dodgers, 

If the Interior Department must cur« 
jail, then its function of watchdog over 
a Jarge part of the public domain will 
indeed be jeopardized. The public in- 
terest will again suffer while the vested 
interests will gain. And so it goes. 
Wherever the Congress, hell-bent for 
economy, orders personnel cuts, one will 
see the same phenomenon. 

In other words, the national interest 
suggests that we need more rather than 
fewer employees in many parts of the 
Government—as in curbing monopoly, 
regulating the stock markets, protecting 
the vast holdings of Federal land, supers 
vising trade practices, ete. And no mate 
ter where the axe will fall, thousands 
of worthy civil servants, many with 
years of experience, will get a bad break, 
while the entire Government will be 
thrown, as is already evident, into some- 
thing like a state of confusion. 

I predict that the laments from busi-« 
ness men, farmers, and plain John Q. 
Citizens, when the full implications of 
this economy drive become manifest, 
will be so vociferous that in the fiscal 
year 1949 the expansion process will 
begin all over again. 





Why Is Winrod Being “Congratulated”? 


@ Senators William Langer of North 
Dakota and Arthur Capper of Kansas 
sent congratulatory messages recently 
to Gerald B. Winrod when that sedition 
deferdant dedicated a new “Defenders 
Theological Seminary” building in Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

“As one who is intensely interested in 
the welfare and progress of Puerto 
Rico,” Langer wrote Winrod, “I extend 
my heartiest congratulatins. ... May the 
full suecess of your endeavors be real- 
ized.” Capper’s message read: “I send 
heartiest congratulations ... you and 
the people of Puerto Rico deserve great 
credit for your efforts ...” 

Winrod, who went on trial for sedition 
in 1944, has a long record of collabora- 
tion with Nazis both at home and abroad. 
His magazine, the Defender, used to re- 
print from World Service, the Nazi 
propaganda sheet published in Erfurt, 


Germany; at home he cooperated with 
George Deatherage who openly called 
himself “Fascist” and whose bulletin 
carried a swastika on its masthead. 


A fundamentalist preacher from 
Wichita, Kansas, Winrod has received 
Senatorial backing before. Langer went 
all out in his defense during the sedition 
trial, and Capper last fall issued a state- 
ment claiming to be in “entire sympathy” 
with Winrod. 


The Kansas Fundamentalist, however, 
is having trouble at home. Work on his 
new Defender building in Wichita was 
halted by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, and Winrod is appealing 
for funds to enlarge his construction 
activities while he howls for an imme< 
diate Congressional investigation of the 
CPA. — (From Democracy's Battle, 
Feb. 28.) 
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HE great national petulance which 

periodically afflicts our society has 

often, and erroneously, been at- 
tributed to a natural let-down after the 
wor effort. It actually should have been 
attributed to incompetence at the super- 
visory level and a failure of both man- 
agement and labor to realize the impli- 
eations of modern technology. For, un- 
fortunately, the human mind changes 
far more slowly than the things it seeks 
to control. 

Long before the war, manufacturers 
and businessmen generally were pray- 
ing management for better supervisors. 
Failure at the supervisory level was far 
more common than anywhere else 
throughout business and industry. Good 
supervisors, who are persons capable of 
enabling others far better than they are 
to do better work, were rarities indeed. 
Good supervision remained rare through- 
out, the was. Labor was“dissatisfied right 
alone. 

Next we heard people bemoaning the 
fact that our heroes returned to find 
labor on strike. This attempt to draw 
distinctions between members of the 
armed forces and civilian labor was in- 
vidious and ludicrous. Members of the 
armed forces had shown that they were 
quite as dissatisfied with their work con- 
ditions, their rate of pay, and their re- 
lationship to their higher salaried offi- 
cials as any striking workers. 

Indeed, a citizen army consists merely 
of civilians in uniform. The transition 
from soldier to striker was common 
enough to bring this to attention. In 
neither case were the workers down the 
line told what they should have been 
told; neither army officers nor labor 
management were competent adminis- 
trators and supervisors. 

It is also true, of course, that discon- 
tent in the armed forces evidenced im- 
maturity, if not infantility, as well as 
gross political ignorance. The fact that 
it rose to the point of becoming as near 
mutiny as it did indicated a degree of 
dissatisfaction far greater than that 
which induces workers to go on strike. 
Yet the very soldiers who wept chil- 
dishly to go home to soda pop, girl 
friends, beer halls, chewing gum, punch 
ball machines, poor housing, hard-to-get 
jobs, and low pay, seemed to know as 
little about the root causes of their dis- 
satisfaction as do labor and manage- 
ment. 

The root causes are supervisory in- 
competence and utter failure to realize 
and adjust to the vast potentialities 
of technological progress. War demon- 
strated these potentialities as never be- 
fore. It proved that we could produce 
an incredible flood of military and ci- 
vilian agricultural and industrial com- 
modities, despite the presence of millions 
in the armed services and their replace- 
ment with untrained and usually inferior 
workers. The conclusion is now ines- 
capable that, if worked to capacity, our 
industrial and agricultural plants could 
flood us with goods. 

Yet, despite recent gains in machine 
productivity, no rational wage and price 
adjustment was undertaken and no plan 
has been worked out yet equitably to 
distribute the income which no longer 
goes to labor, since we do not pay ma- 
chines for production, Instead, manage- 
ment assumed that capacity, production 
must end, overtime must stop, take-home 
pay must be cut, and job classifications 
must be lowered. It is appalling to think 
that we still .tolerate such obsolete 


management. 
~ ~ * 


Ix 1921, the Committee on the Elimi- 
nation of Waste in Industry of the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
eieties reported,. with a foreword by one 
of its members, Herbert Hoover. The 
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Aids for Labor 
And Management 


In Creating Stability 


By T. Swann Harding 


Author of the recent volume, Blades of Grass, and other books and articles 
on scientific and agricultural subjects 


following sentence from the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for September, 1921, epi- 
tomizes their report as follows: 

“The evaluation of responsibility for 
remedying the conditions as described 
by the committee places more than 
50 percent upon management and less 
than 25 percent upon labor. That is 
to say, if individual waste is to be 
eliminated, management can through 
its opportunity remove more than 50 
percent of it, whereas labor can 
through its opportunity remove less 
than 25 percent.” 

The report discussed most shocking 
and idiotic waste in industry, represent- 
ing failure to do the most elementary 
sort of scientific planning in the building 
industry, men’s clothing manufacturing, 
shoe manufacturing, printing, the metal 
trades, and textiles. The waste, like most 
strikes, was predominantly caused by 
faulty management. 

Faulty material and design control, 
faulty production control, lack of ¢ost 
control and research, faulty laber con- 
trel, idle men in plants, idle material, 
i¢le plants and equipment and over- 
built plants were all cited. Management 
made practically every possible kind of 
error regularly and repeatedly. Ele- 
mental use of brains in the manner in 
which scientific investigators regularly 
have to use theirs would have solved 
most of the problems, but management 
lacked the requisite brains. 

If at peace we elect boldly to con- 
tinue capacity production and to main- 
tain worker incomes at wartime levels, 
this can be done. But it would take far 
more capable management than we now 
have to do this. It would require some- 
thing more than the economic illiteracy 
of most management even to understand 
why these things should be done, the 
work week, the work day, and the human 
lifetime working period all being short- 
ened in the process. Yet that is the only 
rational adjustment we can make which 
will enable machine production to suc- 
ceed without recurrent depressions. 

This matter apparently did not at all 
concern the abortive management and 
labor conference. It now concerns labor 
very little and management scarcely at 





all. Instead, we have drifted into the 
most wasteful, benighted, and asinine 
method ever invented of settling labor 
disputes, the strike, the trial of force, 
with the public again enacting its fa- 
miliar role of not too interested but 
suffering bystander. 

Strikes are wholly anachronistic. Not 
only can they not settle the basic prob- 
lem at issue, but they would not occur 
at all if management and supervisors 
acted as intelligently regarding the hu- 
nan element in production as they do 
regarding the mechanical element. The 
preliminary manifestations of dissatis- 
faction among workers which lead to 
strikes can readily be apprehended by 


experts, just as the preliminary mani- 
festations of weakness, wear, or eccen- 
tricity in a machine can be appraised. 

That is the time to take actien. In 
case of the machine, action is taken and 
the accident or work stoppage is pre- 
vented by needful repairs. But super- 
visors, being far less competent in their 
work than engineers in theirs, fail to 
note, much less to remedy, the prelimi- 
nary signs of dissatisfaction among 
workers. The thing is permitted to’ stew 
along until a strike becomes inevitable, 
and the strike is powerless to fix things, 
because a fundamental readjustment to 
modern machine production will alone 
do that. 

Tests of power between management 
and labor are simply break-downs in the 
democratic process which attempt to 
settle differences of opinion by compro- 
mises acceptable to both sides. Today, 
both sides to such a test are more power- 
ful than they have ever been before, 





making the strike a menace to our entire 
democratic way of life. 

But what has happened in recent 
years in the general field of advanced 
technology and enhanced productivity? 
To what is it that both labor and man- 
agement must adjust if our civilization 
is to be preserved in something like its 
present form? Let us look at a few 


statistics—as few as possible. 
” * * 


Ix 1940 the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported that industry was producing more 


‘goods with 1,000,00 fewer workers than 


in 1929. By October, 1939, the 1929 level 
of production had been attained, while 
13,000,000 workers were still unem- 
ployed! 

At that time, for instance, continuous 
automatic strip mills were entering the 
steel industry which enabled 126 men 
to do the work formerly done by 4,512. 
Some 38,000 steel workers had been dis- 
charged in consequence. Hourly wages 
of the survivors had been increased, but 
they had less pay to take home than 
before because they worked fewer hours. 
In New Castle, Pa., alone, 5,700 steel 
workers had been fired and 64 percent 
0° the population was on relief, 

During two years, man-hours worked 
in steel had droped 21.5 percent and pay 
had gone down $14,000,000. No instance 
was then known where the new sheet 
steel method had created any new in- 
dustries to take up the slack during 
peace. As a whole, the nation’s popu- 
lation had increased 8 percent between 
1929 and 1939, yet from 1,000,000 to 
2,500,000 fewer workers were required 
for necessary production. Output per 
man-hour and per wage earner went up 
steadily in all lines before World War II. 

During the 40 years between 1899 and 
1939, man-hour productivity tripled and, 
despite shortened work weeks, output per 
worker doubled. Between 1900 and 1940, 
agricultural output rose steadily, attain- 
ing 59 percent advance, while employ- 


ment per farm unit produced dropped 
48. percent. Throughout industry there 
was a very direct relationship between 
increased production, total employment, 
and declines in man-hours worked, labor 
costs, and selling prices per unit of 
output. 

Nor did technological job creation and 
destruction ever come to an automatic 
balance. As industrial mechanization 
proceeded, the same was true of agri- 
culture; there was less and less laber 
to be replaced by machines and less and 
less to be gained by the use of laber- 
saving devices. Only better contrel of 
marginal industrial and farm resources 
covld really remedy the situation, 

In 1943, Business Week predicted that 
by 1946 we could, if we desired, turn eut 
the gross output of 1940 with 8,000,000 
fewer workers employed, yet in 1940 
we had 9,000,000 unemployed! Allow for 
a normal accretion of 2,500,000. job- 
seekers between 1943 and 1946, and that 
1940 production level could have been 
achieved in 1946 with 20,000,000: unem- 
ployed! This came about largely due to 


increases in industrial efficiency during 
wartime. 

Remember that these dispossessed 
workers can turn neither to the. office 


nor the farm. Business machinery. kills 
off the jobs of white-collar office workers 
too. Tremendous labor saving has. re- 
sulted from the renovation of office pro- 
cedures in connection with the produc- 
tion and filing of letters and other 
papers. Office efficiency methods have 
even shown how typists can eliminate 
35,000 motions a day and increase their 
net production by 800 percent. 

During the war, farmers turned out 
a third more farm commodities and a 
fourth more food than during the pre- 
war years 1935-39, with a labor force 
lower than had been on the farms 
since 1870, and on essentially the same 
acreage. That force was diluted with 
farm women and children and wholly 
inexperienced men, women and children 
from urban areas. Progress in farm 
technological efficiency has long since 
outdistanced our normal population in- 
crease. We have better plants, better 
animals, better methods. Farm employ- 
ment has been declining since the 1910 
peak. 

For every 100 farms workers needed 
in 1930, only 79 were required in 1940. 
If a high-prosperity diet were produced 
for all our prospetive 144,000,000 people 
in 1950, this could be done by increasing 
our. wartime farm labor force by only 
5 percent. At the present rate, farm 
productivity will also increase another 
15 percent between 1945 and 1950. 

If things were so arranged that the 
more than 3,000,000 inadequate farm 
units now existing could become as pro- 
ductive as the average adequate units, 
their replacement with only 1,000,000 
such adequate units would suffice for 
our productive needs. That would turn 
2,000,000 farmers loose, providing pro- 
duction in the remaining farms was 
carried on with high efficiency. Export 
to feed the world’s hungry people could, 
of course, alter this picture. 

The volume of goods produced per 
we:ker in both industry and agriculture 
increased by one-half during the war. 
While the increase in productivity per 
worker was greater in industry than in 
agriculture between 1910 and World 
War II, during that war the increase 
was greater in agriculture. With 1911 
as 100, industrial production per worker 
rose to over 220 by 1944, and agricul- 
tural production per worker to at 


least 195. 
* * ial 


I; is adjustment to this situation, after 
a wartime jag period during which any- 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Even « platform under a refugee train b-giss io feel like home after 
a while to the homeless in China. 


PERIOD of tense suspense has 
A begun since we ended active at- 

tempts to mediate in China, and 
withdrew most of our armed forces. 
What will the Chinese Communists do, 
with what effect upon us, and upon 
world peace? ‘ 

First of all, the Chinese Communists 
are Communists: they are not, as many 
Americans have been led to believe, a 
harmless Orient equivalent of Grange 
mer.bers. They are tough, hard-work- 
ing zealots, exponents of Marxist-Lenin- 
jist ideology. Their leaders are Russian- 
influenced or Russian-trained, or both. 
They are confident that all the world is 
headed for Communism. Their army of 
2,000,000, including guerrillas, Wears the 
yed star. Given more Russian aid, they 
could burst from their northern beach- 
head and, aided by underground organi- 


vations they now have in all large cities,, 


take over the weakened remainder of 
China. A Red China means a Red Asia. 

Those realities were borne in upon me 
during six months’ travel and observa- 
tion in China. In Mukden, the capital 
of Manchuria, and Anshan, its indus- 
trial center, I crossed the trail of the de- 
parting Red armies — Russian and Chi- 
nese—while it was still so hot that I 
was knocked down by a Chinese Nation- 
nlist soldier and threatened by a Chinese 
mob. Despite my protests of “Meguo!” 
--American— they had mistaken me for 
a Russian. 

People questioned at random said six 
months under the Russians had been 
worse than 14 under the Japanese. The 
Japs at least gave work to many by de- 
veloping Manchuria’s industrial poten- 
tial, which is 70 percent of that of all 
China. The Russians set back that de- 
velopment by a quarter century, carting 
off machinery equalling ail that America 
exported anywhere in two peacetime 
years. They uprooted six of Anshan’s 
nine blast furnaces and let the Chinese 
Communists wreck the other three. 

The Reds and unrestrained looters 
stripped Manchuria’s leading cities of 
every appliance and convenience. Muk- 
den’s million people had no water for 
sanitation, no electricity. Chinese Com- 
munists have cut off starving southern 
yegigns from Manchuria’s industrial and 
food products by ruining railroads as 


the Japanese never did. They have con- 
scripted peasants to tear up hundreds of 
miles of track and ties. They even cut 
off raidroad engineers’ hands so that 
they could not drive locomotives, Mayor 
Shen Chang of. Anshan told me. 

“These Communists are feared and 
hated more than Russians,” he asserted. 
“They are more cruel. They persuade 
their child guerrillas—-boys of 10 orl12— 
to murder even members of their own 
families.” 

In Mukden a Communist former colo- 
nel who had just joined the Nationalists 





sometimes called “Yenan” for its unique 
capital city of 50,000. 5 
[This article was written before the cap- 
ture of: Yenan by the Nationalists.] 
Yenan displays myraid- red flags bear- 
ing the hammer and sickle, large ~por- 
traits of Lenin and Stalin, and Commu- 
nist slogans which also appear in the 
crude homemade children’s textbooks. In 
higher schools up to 60 pecent of instruc- 
tion is political and military. Most of 


the students are young men being train- . 


ed-as educators or guerrilla leaders. 

Speech is tightly -restricted. Even 
thought control begins in kindergarten 
with class-war songs. Only the leaders 
get all the world’s news by radio, but 
they allow the few. newspapers to print 
only what they want the relatively few 
people who can read to believe. Thus, 
and by leaflet, banner and oratory, the 
people’s minds are belabored with stero- 
typed propaganda, catchwords and noth- 
ing else. A secret police sees to it that 
there is no criticism. 

Of the Red Realm’s 130,000,000 people, 
only some 1,500,000 belong to the Com- 
munist Party. They hold fewer than 
half the government jobs, but virtually 
all the important ones. The Politburo of 
13 and its secretariat of five are all de- 
vout Communists. They call the tune, 
the same tune that was the dirge of de- 
mocracy in all the states that are now 
Russian statellites. 

* 2 *” 
Chinese Government 
And the Comintern 


For a long time the Chinese Commu- 
nists were members of the Communist 
International. Chinese Reds played a 
leading part in the Comintern’s Far 








When you miss the refugee train you continue your weary trek 
to nowhere on foot. 


told me: “I was often ordered to force 

bandits to pillage, burn and rape in a 

village. Then Communist forces would 

enter ostentatiously to ‘rescue’ the villa- 

gers and convert them to Communism.” 
* 7 7 


Dirge of Democracy 


Tue Communists have overrun a 
fourth of China’s 500,000,000 people and 
of her 4,000,000 square miles, mostly in 
North China and Manchuria, adjoining 
Asiatic Russia. The entire Red realm is 





Mary Lamar Knight had long experience as a news-agency corre- 
‘spondent in China. During the war, she was drafted by Byron Price 
- to take a key position in the.Office of Censorship. Then she returned to 

China on a six months’ journalistic mission, 


Eastern Bureau in Moscow. In its school 
were trained the agitators who for a 
quarter of a century have _ worked 
throughout Asia with success that to- 
day is increasingly evident in India, In- 
do-China Malaya and elsewhere. 

Communist leaders say they left the 
Comintern in 1943, shortly before it was 
reported disbanded. Nationalist Intel- 
ligence, however, produces documents it 
says were captured, indicating that the 
Comintern’s Far Eastern Bureau was 
active in early 1947, and was influencing 
world Communism including the Americ- 
can Communist Party, in propaganda 
and clandestine. work oposing a settle- 
ment of China’s civil war on any but 
Communist terms and combatting Ameri- 
can efforts at any settlement at all. 


The Chinese: Reds still deny any con- 


ed Realm in China 


néction with the Comintern or the: So- 


viet. Government. When talking to the 
outside world they say that they would - 
'e satisfied-to bring the blessings of - 
“New Democracy” to China without the - 


dictatorship of the proletariat. 


“But as-the first United Nations con- ° 
ference met in San Francisco, Chinese - 


Communism’s Number One Man, Mao 
Tse-tung, told the party congress at 
Yenan: “We Communists never conceal 


our political aims. Our future ultimate ~ 


progam is to advance China into the 
realm of Socialism and Communism, 


This has been settled and cannot be” 


doubted. The very name of our party 
and our Marxian world outlook defi- 
nitely point to this boundlessly bright 
direction of our highest ideal. When we 
joined the party we had in our mind to 
fight for the neo-bourgeois democratie 
revolution and to strive for the materi- 
alization of the future Socialist revoiu- 
tion of the proletariat.” All the Chinese 
Communist leaders say that revolution 
is sure to come, the world over. With 
Chinese patience and Communist fana- 
ticism they will work for it. 

2 . 


« * 


The Red Leaders 


Tuar many Americans believe “the 
Chinese Communists are not really Com- 
munists” is due primarily to the smooth- 
est Asiatic I ever met. He is Chou En- 
lai, chief “front man” and director of 
foreign propaganda. He has shown such 
flair for “political education” that he is 
now a member of the Politburo and its 
Big Five—who rule the Red Realm. 
Chou’s wife helped convert him to 
Communism. Mrs. Chou, who is still po- 
litically infiuential, told me frankly that 
if our Government continued to support 
the Nationalists, the Communists would 
have to call on not only “our friends in 
a ‘certain other country’ but also those 
same friends in every other country 
throughout the world.” Mrs. Chou told 


me that for six months of 1939-40 she- 


was with her husband in Moscow, de- 
spite his claims to me of “no Russian 
connections.” 

Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party, says that he has 
avoided Russian entanglements because 
he believes in China for the Chinese; 


but two of his sons studied in Moscow, - 


Childhood toil under a tyrannical peasant 
father turned him to revolution and he 
helped found the Chinese Communist 
Party. He rose rapidly as a leader of 
peasant guerrillas. To organize Chang- 
sha rickshaw boys, he became one. He 
progressed to Red Army Commissar and 


head of the Kiangsi Soviet. With others, - 
he planned and led the “long march of. 


15 years ago, when the Communists left 
Central China and trekked north to their 
present abode next-door to Russia Si- 
beria. 

With his fourth wife, the beautiful 
young movie actress, Nan Ping, he lives 
in a cave, in genuinely simple fashion, 
which adds to the popularity being built 
up by propaganda. The result is a Mao- 
myth similar to ‘the Stalin-myth. His 
picture is everywhere; kindergartens 
teach songs about Comrade Mao. Today 
he is not only the most influential Com- 
munist in China, but among the most 
influential in the Far East. 

General Chu Teh, called the “Red 
Heart of China,” prepared for his present 
chief command of China’s Red Army by 
intensive training in Moscow, after a 
spiritual upheaval. Born rich, he became 
richer by “squeeze” in a government 
financial post. He filled a palatial resi- 
dence with wives, coneubines and off- 
spring. He drank; he smoked opium. But 
he read books, especially about revolu- 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Social Democracy in Japan 


HEN the Diet recently convened 
Ww last session before the new 

Constitution goes into effect, I 
interviewed the executive officers of the 
J-panese Social Democratic Party. The 
meeting had been arranged by Hitoshi 
Tanaka of Shakai Shimbun, a weekly 
social democratic paper. In a bare room, 
stripped dawn-to the physical essentials, 
yarious members were sitting about dis- 
cussing the Yoshida Cabinet. A year of 
constant crises had just been completed. 
- 1 asked chubby, soft-voiced, intellec- 
tual and Episcopalian Tetsu Katayama, 
chairman of-the Executive Committee of 
the Social Democratic Party, what he 
thought of General MacArthur’s request 
for a new election, and whether it was 
related to the national strike MacArthur 
had disallowed? 
that it was now logical for a new elec- 
tion to take place. He evaded the second 
part of the question. 

The Social Democrats, said Katayama, 
would enter into a coalition with the 
Liberals and Progressives if the current 
Minister of. Finance, Tanzan Ishabashi, 
responsible for the inflation and the 
attendant black market, was shelved. 
Minister Ishabashi, the publisher of the 
Oriental Economist, favored inflation, 
saying that it made for greater pro- 
duction, and opposed the Social Demo- 
cratic insistence that interest on Gov- 
ernment Bonds be stopped; .80 percent 
of the bonds are held by the banks. 
Ishabashi wanted minimum controls and 
maximum confusion, added Katayama. 

Seated next to Katayama was Suye- 
hiro Nishio, a member of the Central 
Executive, and Chozaburo Mizutani, the 
eloquent spokesman for the SDP. The 
bell finally rang and all but Katayama 
bowed out to join the rest of the 99 
SDP members of the Diet. In a few 
months the political picture will change, 
Katayama assured me. The static and 
incompetent Yoshida Government had 
been leaning on nothing but SCAP 
(Supreme Command Allied Powers) di- 
rectives and lacked any creative im- 
pulse. 

The current composition of the Diet 
i as follows: 


_ Party Number Tendency 
Socia] Democrats____ 99 Socialist 
Liberals. ......-....140 Conservative 
Progressives ..----- 111 Conservative 
Cooperative 

Democrats __----- 49 Centrist 
People’s Party --.--- 32 Centrist 
Communists __-.---- 6 Totalitarian 


The SDP controls the strong Japan 
Federation of Labor, which has a mem- 
bership of 1,500,000, and includes the 
textile, engineering, agricultural and 
fishing trades. The party itself has about 
100,000 members. A monthly magazine, 
Social Thought, has a circulation of 
50,000. The weekly paper, Shakai Shim- 
bun, with a circulation of over 100,000, 
will be replaced shortly by a daily. 

The party’s platform calls for the 
nationalization of the very important 
coal and fertilizer industries, with in- 
Cemnification. If the SDP should re- 
ceive a majority in the new elections, it 
will immediately move for the nationali- 
zation of these industries. It is apparent 
that social democratic thinking has been 

10 long in the underground for a lite- 
rature to develop along the lines of 


Western Socialism, said Katayama. 
* ’ * 


Recentiy a split occurred within 
the Japan Farmers Union, which had a 
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Katayama answered’ 
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REPORT FROM JAPAN 


_ By Harry. Roskelenko 


membership of a million. Twenty-one 
branches followed the right wing of the 
SDP, led by °> ikizo Hirano, M.P. and 
members of the party’s Executive Com- 
mittee, into the newly formed Japan 
Farmers Reformation Alliance. The left 
wing of the SDP retained the old union, 
with 26 branches. The split in the unions 
will soon reach the party itself. The 
main issues are those of nationalization 
and coalition. The right wing, under 
Katayama, is prepared to work with 
the forward elements of both the Liberal 
and Progressive parties; whereas Kato, 
leader of the left, visualizes a Popular 
Front with the Communists and is flatly 
opposed to a coalition government with 
the Conservatives. Meanwhile, everybody 
is discussing unity. 

When the election for the Diet takes 
place on April 25, the Liberals are ex- 
pected to lose 20 seats and to retain 
130, with the Progressives losing 20 
seats and holding on to 90. This may 
give the SDP sufficient strength to force 
through a possible coalition. The Com- 
munists, polling over 2,000,000 votes in 
the lest election, may get 10 seats, or 
a gain of 4. 

Six members of the 20-member SDP 
Executive Committee are left-wingers, 
with four -holding seats in the Diet. A 
split, with little numerical loss, would 











Roving New LEADER Correspondent currently in Japan 


._ The labor movement, curiously divided 
into the same American components of 
CIO and AFL, has gone through a year 
of purge, growth and crisis. The wage 
scale, pegged at.500 Yen, is the para- 
mount issue for the unions, as it is 
ridiculously out of line in relation to 
prices. The terrifying inflation, and 
there has been an increase in black- 
market prices, with a rise of 50 percent 
in two months, may well reach the pro- 
portions of the Chinese dollar—making 
the sharp realities of life and politics 
only too engulfing. In a society changing 
its social and political mores, the essence 
of change is almost a daily phenomenon. 


* te 


Miyor issues fill the newspapers. For 
weeks ‘a discussion has been going on 
regarding the phonetic virtues of the 
Hepburn system of Romaji, the roman- 
ized alphabet now in existence for 80 
years. The Minister of Education, Dr. 
Seichiro Takahashi, formerly professor 
of economics at Keio University, has 
come out favoring the continuation of 
the Hepburn system, though critics say 
t’ :t Hepburn is responsible for the bad 
pronunciation. Words like “till,” “tip,” 
“tin” sound like “chill,” “chip” and 
“chin.” 

While Buddhism is in disfavor, an 


JAPANESE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 
Left to right: Tanaka, editor of Shukai Shimbun; Mizutani, spokesman 
for Social Democratic Party; Bert Tucker, Australian artist; Harry 
Roskolenko, New Leader correspondent in the Pacific; Katayama, chair- 
man of the SDP; Wishio, member of executive committee, SDP. 


free the SDP from the pro-Communists 
within the party who are pregnant with 
many questionable ideas . 


The elections will be staggered. For 
the first time in Japanese history, 47 
District Governors, formerly appointed 
by the Home Ministry, were elected on 
April 5. On April 20 the elections of 
250 Senators will replace the obsolete 
House of Peers. The most important 
elections for the Diet wil] take place 
on April 25. 

Politics is acutely tied up with jour- 
nalism. Since Japan has a tremendous 
paper shortage, each candidate will be 
limited to half a ream for advertising, 
and 10,000 postcards for mailing pur- 
poses. And though the lega! limit a can- 
didate can spend is 50,000 Yen, it is 
expected that it will cost each man twice 
that sum. 

The preliminaries have started. Every 
alfternoon, including Sundays, one can 
hear independent orators near the Ginza, 
or listen to Communist brass-band play- 
ing The International off key, or see 
delegations of miners and- railroad 
workers parading along the moat. Vari- 
ous measures are now being introduced 
for their vote-catching values, though 
most members have gone home to work 
on their constituents. 


attempt is being made to revive, jour- 
nalistically, Zen Buddhism, which is less 
ostentatious. Another question bothering 
the celebrants of the newest democracy 
is how well or badly the 37 women mem- 
bers of the Diet are faring. The com- 
ments have been mostly negative. But 
since women are also on the police force, 
there is no question but that more than 
37 will be elected. 

The Social Democratic spokesman, 
Mizutani, rebuked the Government in a 
recent session of the Diet, saying: “The 
coriing crisis will be much worse than is 
generally expected, unless the Govern- 
ment takes measures now, before it is 
too late.” If the answers of Finance 
Minister Ishabashi mean _ anything, 
Premier Yoshida will sit tight and wait 
for the spring, when the house-cleaning 
process either completes his exit, or, con- 
versely, returns him under a new banner 
of political and social impotence. 

’ * ‘ 


BIOGRAPHIES OF SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATIC LEADERS IN JAPAN 


@ Tetsu Katayama was born in 1888, 
the son of a lawyer. His mother was 
Episcopalian. A graduate of the Im- 
perial University, he studied German 
law. He organized the Legal Aid Asso- 





YOSHIDA 
Plans to Sit Tight and Wait 
for Spring 


ciation and became interested in So- 
cialism. Organized,the Sceial Democratie 
Party in 1925 with Dr. I, Abe, and has: 
held the post of General Secretary since 
then. He is considered a moderate. 
Though he was not bothered by the 
authorities during the war, he refused 
to join the Imperial Rule Political Party, 
later the Greater Japan Political Party. 
He was allowed to practice law, but could 
not hold a seat in the Diet, as the 
party was outlawed. Reconstituting the 
SDP on Nov. 8, 1945 (birthday of 
Meiji), he invited all other labor po- 
litical organizations to join. The Prole- 
tarian Party (led by Kato and Suzuki) 
and the Japan Labor Party (led by 
former Prof. Morito) combined with the 
SDF. Katayama is also the leader of the 
Diet fraction. 


® Chozaburo Mizutani, age 56, worked 
together with Katayama and Nishio. 
Has a strong following in tae unions, 
particularly with the Kyoto textile 
workers. A graduate of Kyoto Univer- 
sity, he specialized in English law. He 
is a member of the Diet and the Par- 
liamentary Committee and has worked 
with both Katayama and Kato. He is 
considered an opportunist. 


@ Kanju Kato, age 55, also has a fol- 
]} wing in the unions. He founded the 
Proletarian Party with the support of 
left-wing trade tinionists. His wife is 
the former Baroness Ishi, member of the 
Diet and former follower of Margaret 
Sanger. Both are idealists. 


@® Mosaburo Suzuki, left-wing theore- 
tician, is a member of the Central Ex- 
ecutive and of the Diet. He is the 
founder of the Socialist Research Insti- 
tute at Hibiya. A graduate of Tokio 
University, he took honors in English 
law. He leans toward the Communists, 
along with Kato, and forms a distinet 
faction in the SDP. 


@ Komakicki Matsuoka, age 60, has 
a trade union background. He worked 
in the textile mills, along with Nishio. 
He founded the Féderation of Labor in 
1923 and has held the post of Chairman 
since then. He has never been a member 
of the SDP or any political party. Last 
year he was elected to the Diet as an 
independent. "He is considered a labor 
adviser to the SDP. During the war, 
Matsuoka was also honorary adviser to 
Sangyo Hokoku Kai, the Industrial Pa- 
triotie Party. He dissolved the Federa- 
tion and ordered the union members to 
join the Sangyo Hokoku Kaj. He toured 
Manchuria and China during the war 
and reported to the Government on labor 
conditions. Considered a collaborator by 
most, he narrowly escaped the purge 
ordered by General MacArthur, claiming 
that he was only an honorary adviser. 
He is called a newly-rich labor broker 
by even the non-leftists. 





The total amount that consumers spent 
for goods and services increased from 
$66 billion in 1940 to $105 billion in 1945. 
Their total income rose by a much larger 
amount—from $76 billion to about $160 
billion, according to a Twentieth Century 
Fund study. 
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Tyranny of the Orgasm 


Reviewed by MARY McCARTHY 
Novelist and critic; author of The Company She keeps 
MODERN WOMAN, THE LOST SEX. By Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynia F.. Farn- 


today’s sermon preached by a journalist and a woman psychiatrist to the women 


GS today's ner compiled by Dr. Kinsey of the University of Indiana give the text for 


of America. Using the Gallup Poll method, Dr. Kinsey discovered that from 50 
to 85 per cent of American women college graduates had never experienced an orgasm. 


High school graduates had a better record; 


less than 20 per cent reported the same 


deficiency. The percentage continued to decline as schooling was less intensive, and 
among uneducated Negro women the incidence of orgasm was nearly 100 per cent. If 
frigidity is to be viewed as a national scandal on a par with political corruption and 


inadequate housing, the remedy at least seems obvious. 


only to present Dr. Kinsey’s figures to 
the truant officer. Mr. Ferdinand Lund- 
berg and Dr. Marynia F. Farnham, how- 
ever, disclaiming such hasty inferences, 
arrive at the same result by a more 
devious route. Their book is an adjura- 
tion to American women to return to the 
home and leave men’s pursuits to men. 
Their itinerary to this conclusion fol- 
lows: 

(A) Modern man is unhappy, more 
unhappy than he has ever been before. 
We know this from statistics on ¢rime, 
divorce, alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, 
the falling birth-rate. Other signs of his 
unhappiness are communism, socialism, 
fascism, anarchism, feminism, war, and 
modern art. 

(B) Unhappiness equals neurosis. The 
argument that the unhappiness apparent 
jn such mass-movements as socialism and 
communism has an objective base in in- 
tolerable social conditions is readily dis- 
posed of. Material conditions have im- 
proved. 

(C) Modern neurosis began with the 
discoveries of Copernicus. Science made 
man feel small by showing him that the 
earth was not the center of the universe. 
He’ retaliated with the assertion of his 
penis through the conquest of nature, the 
invention of machines, the industrial rev- 
olution. 

(D) In the course of these compensa- 
tory activities, he unwittingly destroyed 
the home, replacing it with the factory 
as the center of his life. 

(i) The devaluation of the home made 
woman lose her function and her sense 
of self-importance. 

(F) Woman, to recover her prestige, 
began to compete with man in his own 
domain, to work outside the home, vote, 
get educated, fornicate, and neglect her 
children. She did all this because she 
grudged her husband his penis, her own 
vagina, with the collapse of the home, 
having lost its cachet. 

(G) But woman’s biological nature 
demands reproduction and nurture of 
her. It punished her for not having chil- 
dren, for undervaluing the home and the 
feminine activities, nursing, dishwashing, 
sewing, furniture-polishing, cooking, tu- 
toring), by refusing her the orgasm. 

(H) -Statistics show that the educated 
(ego-striving, competitive) woman has 
fewer children than the uneducated 
woman, besides being more frigid. 

(1) Woman can recapture the uvrgasm 
by accepting her biological destiny. She 
must have at least three children and 
renounce her ego-striving activities in 
higher education and career-seeking, ex- 
cept in very special instances, such as 
that of the female doctor. She must also 
renounce sexual freedom, for her always 
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The mother of little girls has 





self-defeating; she should preferably be 
a virgin when she marries. 

(J) If she fails to exemplify this rule, 
she will be neurotic and almost invari- 
Her one or two children will 
be socially undesirable problem-cases, 
phallo-narcissists like Byron, compulsive 
bachelor system-builders like Leibnitz 
or Newton, or passive-feminine males 
with gentle, affectionate dispositions. 


ably frigid. 


(K) Naturally, however, childbearing 
cannot be recommended for all, but only 
for the “fit.” About two-thirds of Amer- 
ican women are unfit. The “fit” demon- 
strate their fitness by producing three 
children. That is, childbearing is recom- 
mended for women who bear children. 
For the protection of these children, 
spinsters should be barred from our 
schools, teaching posts being reserved 
for married women with at least one 
child. Bachelors should be punitiveiy 
taxed. 

(L) Psycho-therapy is recommended 
for the unfit. It is expensive. 

Before entering into a discussion of its 
contents, it must be acknowledged that 
this book has the crude beauties of a 
cartoon. The mechanical view of psy- 
chology has never been so broadly ren- 
dered. Other pictures of women vanish 
before a vision of The Lost Sex as a 
broken-down sedan with Mr. Lundberg 
and Dr. Farnham in mechanics’ overalls 
peering under the hood. The frigid wife 
in the other twin bed will never look the 
same again to the husband with the 
psychiatric know-how. Private parts he- 
come “parts” to be sent to the psycho- 
analytic repair shop for reconditioning. 
The terminology of love and of medicine 
is replaced by the jargon of the factory 
and the garage: there is no more talk 
of passion or of healing, but only of 
functioning and adjustment. Mass pro- 
duction methods (statistics) yield an 
average woman who is tested by a bu- 
reau of standards that expects uniform 


“performance’—the regular production 


of orgasm and the regular production 
of' children. Erraticism or failure con- 
demns her to the junkyard of society, 
like an airplane grounded by the Federal 
Aviation Authority. The American scene 
takes on a new, technological desolation. 
This junkyard is the national eyesore, a 
vast dump disfiguring the suburbs of the 
well-regulated community, presided over 
by the truly feminine mother and the 
fully genitalized male. 

To the idealized machine that is the 
“feminine” American woman, the hus- 
band plays a subordinate but respected 
part. He is converted into its servant 
or its tender, and to qualify him for, this 
position, his whole lite must be a char- 
acter reference open to the investigation 


of experts. The “fully masculine male” 
must marry, make money, work reg- 
ularly and prolifically, sustain an erec- 
tion for the “normal” length of time, 
somewhere under half an hour. He must 
enjoy good health, show no feminine 
traits of character and have “a master- 
ful ego-structure”; at the same time, 
he must not quarrel with society—rad- 
ical affiliations, here as in industry, will 
get-him dismissed as a trouble-maker. 
Intellectual and esthetic accomplish- 
ments are not denied him, provided he 
is a family man, steady, with good hab- 
its, sleep-in. The authors’ own descrip- 
tion of the candidate for distinction fol- 
lows: 

“The libidinal life of authentic genius, 
working with a strong, completely in- 
tegrated and masterful ego-structure, is 
fully realized in every way... . The more 
prolific the work output of a given man, 
the more uniform it is in excellence and 
originality, the more ease there is in pro- 
ducing it and the higher it stands in the 
estimation of top workers in the field, 
the more likely it is to be the work of 
a physically healthly man. Such a man 
is more likely than not to be leading a 
sober life, married and with several chil- 
dren. His material establishment is apt 
to be better than moderately satisfac- 
tory. He never has lived in a garret. 
He has never had serious money difficul- 
ties, but has always been able to meet 
the world successfully on its own terms.” 

The only successful entrants mentioned 
by the authors are J. S. Bach. and two 
mathematicians. Failures to qualify 
include Bacon, Spinoza, Schopenhauer, 
Rousseau, Nietzsche, Hume, Hegel, Des- 
cartes, Marx, Diderot, Napoleon, Hitler, 
Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, and Pascal, 
“much of whose work must be considered 
socially demoralizing.” This list might 
be fortified by the names of Plato, Bee- 
thoven, Da Vinci, Dostoievsky, Danie, 
Kant, and of virtually any other great 
men that occur to the reader’s mind. Its 
comparative length suggests that the 
problem is really one for the medieval 
schoolmen: that is, if by the abortion 
of a single Spinoza, Bacon, Descartes, 
etcetera, every housewife in Iowa could 
have an orgasm, should it be done? For- 
tunately, the question is indeed a scho- 
lastic one. In the practical sphere, the 
authors have as yet no means of enforc- 
ing the new puritanism, the puritanism 
of the orgasm; bachelors may, in the au- 
thors’ phrase, be suspicious” characters, 
and the authors may call for state-sub- 
sidized psycho-therapy, but, legislators 
being backward, the new psychoanalytic 
police force has yet to be put in uniform. 
In the intellectual sphere, the Lundberg- 
Farnham argument remains purely con- 
tentious. No jot of evidence is brought 
forward to support the crucial pro- 
position, that the large family and 
the orgasm are interdependent. College 
women as a group may have fewer chil- 
dren and be more frigid than the popula- 
tion as a whole, but is the college woman 
with three children less frigid than her 
classmate with none? Certainly, in the 
middle class, children are often the wife’s 
excuse for terminating amour with her 
husband: don’t, dear, you'll wake the 
baby. And the unsexed career woman 
may be frigid with men and amorous 
with women—is the lesbian orgasm not 
certified by these authorities? Frigidity 
is a more peculiar and puzzling phenom- 
enon than these authors admit. Accord- 
ing to another study made by Dr. Kinsey, 
which has been cited to me in conversa- 
tion, the female animals do not have 
orgasm; it is the exclusive property of 
the human female, who is presumed to 
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have learned it from men. If this is 80, 
then the biological argument is absurd, 
and frigidity becomes, not a hidden scan. 
dal to be exploited by sensational jour. 
nalists, but a condition into which tha 
human female rather easily, perhaps, re. 
lapses. If psychoanalysis has a cure for 
it, as these authors intimate, this must 
be the best-kept medical secret of mod. 
ern times; Mr. Lundberg and Dr. Farn. 
ham, at least, are discreet enough not 
to introduce any evidence into the sanc- 
tuary of the assertion. 

Here, as in other connections, the 
phrase, “clinical experience shows,” re- 
lieves the authors of the necessity of 
proof. This phrase serves the same pur- 
pose as the photograph of the bearded 
doctor in the white gown extensively used 
in advertisements of beauty creams, re- 
ducing nostrums, and toothpaste befora 
the passage of the Food and Drug Act, 
“Clinical experience,” moreover, has aun 
infinite elacticity. It shows, for example, 
that every child masturbates; for the 
patient who tells a different story, am- 
nesia is “understood” and his failure 
to remember masturbating constitutes 
proof that he did. In the same way, clin- 
ical experience can show that a man who 
has intercourse several times’ a day is 
“orgastically” impotent. 

For the disingenuousness of this kind 
of reasoning that uses its own hypo- 
thesis as proof, that appeals always to 
the authority of “facts” and allows itself 
at the same time an anarchy of inter- 
pretation, Modern Woman, The Lost 
Sex offers an unforgettable illustration, 
This disingenuousness, mastering contra- 
dictions, has become indifferent to them 
—these authors will say anything. Their 
hardened character is well exemplified 
by a comparison between the book jacket 
and pages 220 and 221 of the text. In- 
side, the authors are exposing the “sug- 
gestive” innuendo of contemporary ad- 
vertising and pointing particularly to the 
use made of “illustrations of ecstatic 
young models half-swooning in the moon- 
light.” Outside, on the dust-cover, is a 
drawing of a young model naked in the 
moonlight. She does not appear to he 
swooning but blushing. She is hiding her 
eves. 





EUROPE 


I \ the wrecked siding, by the burat-out 
sheds. 

The children straggle chrouge a dump 
of stone. 

Someone stumbles to them from the 
corpses, 

They run back to their cave 
savs softly: 

Is it time now, Brother? Shall I laugh?, 


; but one 


They are so filthy that their matchstick 
legs 

Look charred under the rags; their huge 
eves glitter, 

Their chins and noses are as sharp as 
corpses’. 

They hunch there, the rain falls; and the 
youngest whispers: 

Have they gone now, Brother? 
I laugh? 


Shall 


The oldest hugs him with his skinoy 


arms 

And points out to the smoke across the 
city, 

He says: Not yet. 
are gone 

Vil tell you, Brother. 
are gone 

Then we shall laugh. Then we shall 
laugh! Then we shall laugh! 


—Randall Jarrell. 


Not yet. When they 


When the last 
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A Great Advocate of Full Employment 


Reviewed by ALFRED BRAUNTHAL 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND FULL EMPLOYMENT. By Alvin H. Hansen. 
York: McCraw-Hill. 340 pages. $4.00. 


New 


zompletely disappeared from public discussion and from the headlines of the 


“Bem employment” which a year or so ago was still a live issue of the nation has 


newspapers. 


Soon after the attempt to commit the government legally to a sys- 


tem of full-employment policy.was defeated in Congress, both friends and foes of a 


full-emyloyment economy suddenly lost interest in the problem. 


With employment 


figures, without any systematic full-employment policy, climbing to an all-time high 
of 57 to 58 millions, the golden era of full employment seemed to have dawned any- 


This sudden change of public opinion 
js all the more stupefying as the present 
economic situation shows all symptoms 
of a classical inflationary postwar boom 
which has no more resemblance to a 
full-employment economy than a _ busi- 
ness depression has. A business boom 
can end in a terrific crash even if it is 
not accompanied by a rise in the price 
level, as the experience of the business 
boom of the ‘twenties proved. If the boom 
is induced or accentuated by an 87 per- 
cent jump in the level of wholesale 
prices (since 1939), there is all the more 
yeason to be aprehensive of its after- 
math. Is it pure fatalism to draw con- 
clusions from a continuous experience of 
over hundred years which has amply 
proved not only that the modern market 
economy if left to its own resources 
invariably fluctuates between boom and 
bust, but also that with the thinning out 
of the agricultural cushion the fluctua- 
tions are bound to more and 
more pronounced. 


become 


Thus, although it has become unpopu- 
Jar to’ deal with the full-employment 
issue, it is nevertheless extremely topi- 
cal, It is therefore praiseworthy that the 
most prominent American economist has 
had the courage to restate the employ- 
ment problem and summarize in a 
systematic way the main features of a 
full-employment policy. It is not the 
first book that Alvin Hansen has written 
about this subject. He has acted as a 
crusader for a full-employment policy 
fer many years. But his newest book is 
the most systematic study on this topic 


- way. Why, then, bother with full-employment legislation and policies if free enterprise 
. by ‘ts own inherent virtue is able to secure a maximum of employment? 





he has undertaken, and at the same time 
it is clearly and easily written, an ideal 
text book on a vital subject. 


Hansen’s theoretical point of de- 
parture is the well-known view, prevail- 
ing among economists since Keynes’s 
employment theory was _ pronounced, 
that full employment is secured only if 
investments keep pace with savings. 
According to this view, the employment 
problem arises. substantially from the 
fact that the volume of private invest- 
ments does not depend on the volume of 
savings, but on profit chances which in 
turn depend on the general growth rate 
of the economy and on that of techno- 
logical progress. If growth falls short 
of savings, private investment oppor- 
tunities are saturated at a point which 
falls short of the full employment of 
productive capacities and manpower. 


Hansen discusses a number of propo- 
sals, made by various economists, which 
are designed to secure a dynamic equi- 
librium between investments, savings, 
and consumer expenditures. A careful 
examination of these proposals leads 
him to reject all monolithic proposals 
vhich regard one measure as a panacea, 
such as a bonus to consumers, 100 per 
cent money, interest-free public borrow- 
ing, a tax on idle money, flexible taxes, 
public buying and selling of staple 
goods, and so on. For Hansen, full- 
employment policy does not mean to rely 
on one measure only, however important 
it might be in itself, but to pursue in all 
fields of economic endeavor simultane- 


ously a well-coordinated policy of eco- 
nomic stability and social progress, 

To begin with, a policy of social 
progress has not been smuggled into the 
full-employment discussion by incor- 
rigible leftists, but is entirely germane 
to full-employment policy. In an economy 
where wages are low, where in the low- 
income brackets in times of stress, sick- 
ness, old age, permanent disability, 
income: is precarious or non-existent, 
where the government spends vry little 

tr communal tasks, such as education, 
hospitals, recreation, etc., in such an 
economy the propensity to consume is 
bound to be low, the economic equilib- 
rium is extremely unstable and it is very 
difficult to keep the economy in a state 
of equilibrium. At present, incomes in 
*’. lower brackets may appear high if 
comvared with the prewar era; but com- 
pared with the gigantically increased 
capacity to produce they are still very 
low and the problem of raising and sta- 
bilizing consumer expenditures through 
social security and high communal ex- 
penditures still persists. 

However, even high consumer expendi- 
tures do not always suffice to induce 
sufficient investments. Private invest- 
ments may still prove deficient relative 
to savings. If such a situation arises, 
the supplementation of private by public 
investments is indispensable for full 
employment. Hansen lays _ particular 
stress on a high and steady stream of 
orders to the construction industries, 
which in turn requires a high level of 
residential construction. The national 
income structure being as it is today, a 
high level of residential construction can 
be reached and sustained only by a pro- 
gressive housing policy and public hous- 
ing activities, 

Moreover, to assure the smooth work- 
ing of the full-employment system, it is 
also necessary to gear the tax policy 
to employment policy. The simplest and 
most effective tax policy would be the 
adoption of a flexible income tax rate. 
If consumer spending is too low and the 
economy needs a shot in the arm, con- 
sumer expenditures will be stepped up 


by.a cut in the income tax rate. Cone 
versely, if inflation threatens, the income 
tax rate should be raised—not lowered, 
as the Republicans plan to do in order 
to fulfill demagogie election promises. 
Hansen even suggests that to make the 
tax system as flexible as possible, Cone 
gress empower the government to vary 
the iax rate. It is questionable whether 
Congress ever would give up its taxing 
power. A middle road might be the 
adoption of the British system where 
the government annually, together with 
the budget, proposes an appropriate 
basic income tax rate. 

Full-employment economists have fre. 
quently been aceused of being inflation- 
ists and advocates of boundless public 
deficits. Hansen’s book refutes this view 
thoroughly. Hansen’s tax proposal, to 
begin with, is anti-inflationary for infia- 
tion periods, like the present one, as it, 
is anti-deflationary for deflation periods, 
The same holds true for his price and 
wage policy. Much as he favors a low- 
price, high-wage economy, he warns 
bluntly of pushing wages above the level 
justified by the rising productivity of 
labor. 

Prominent as Hansen may be as an 
economist, his will be a voice in the 
wilderness as long as the electorate pre- 
fers the danger of a “dip” into depres- 
to economie controls designed to 
avoid inflation and depression’ Harsen 
his new book with some 
bitte-yness that to wait until depression 
strikes reveals an infantile mentality. 
It seems that this stage of development 
has not yet been left behind by those 
who decide the outcome of the elections, 
All incieations are, nevertheless, that a 
new wave of mass unemployment, mass 
bankruptcies and mass misery will not 
pass any more without creating an 
irresistible popular movement in favor 
of an effective full-employment policy. 
Yet Hansen’s new book’ will not have to 
wait fer that moment to prove its use- 
fulness. It is indispensable for all 
progressive students and laymen who 
look for competent advice in any field 
of economic and social policy. 
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An Escape from the Platitudes of Choice 


Reviewed by LESLIE A. FIEDLER 

THE PORTABLE ELILABETHAN 
READER. Edited by Hiram Haydn. 
New York: Viking Press. 688 pages. 
$2.00. 


T is a long Elizabethan Period from 
iT which Mr. Haydn has made his 

selection, 1557 to 1626, almost a 
quarter century past the death of Eli- 
wabeth. One does not want to quibble 
over definitions, but there is surely a 
change in temper around the turn of 
the century; the balance of expanding 
optimism and reflective melancholy dips, 
“brightness falls from the air.” Here 
the sense of that critical shift is sacri- 
ficed to the picture of an age, complex 
but single, moving from medievalism to 
new, scientific vistas. 

In the interests of this picture, not 
only is the Jacobean “failure of nerve” 
seanted, but the persistance of medieval 
elements, and the Rennaissance concern 
with the Classical past are given less 
than their due. 

The introduction reveals the source of 
this emphasis in the editor’s desire to 
extort a hopeful topical reference. The 
Elizabethans like us stood at the thresh- 
old of a new age, like us were alarmed 
at portents of doom. The implied prom- 
ise is that even our presentiments of 
atomic destruction may amount to no 
more than the world’s end foresee. by 
16th Century astrologers. It is perhaps 
too much to ask for a preface, these 
days, without mention of the atomic 
bomb, but one*hopes. 

But disregarding the interpretation 
urged on us by the Introduction and the 
arbitrary subject headings, we can find 


APRIL 5, 1947 


here material enough for an under- 
standing of the time and much genuine 
enjoyment, 

The selections of lyric poetry are es- 
pecially good. There is something help- 
ful and refreshing in seeing the period 
without having to peer around the huge 
bulk of Shekespeare (another Portable 
Reader iis devoted to him). Raleigh 
comes into his own as a splendid poet, 
most notably in the wit of “To His 
Son,” though one wishes the editor had 
used the version which substitutes “God 
save the Child!” for the last couplet; 
and there is Wyatt's fine, neglected 
poem, “The Lover showeth how he is 
foresaken. .. .” 

It is interesting to note that the 
ornate Surrey is out. the more austere 
Wyatt in, a choice recent poetic history 
had made almost obligatory; and we can 
see the usually obscured masculine line 
of Wyatt, Raleigh, Donne and Jonson 
(that the diversities of the latter two 
does not preclude an elusive common 
ground is shown by the later poets who 
emulated both at once). 


But it is Surrey whom Sidney picks 
out for praise in the Apology for Poetry, 
chosen here to represent Elizabethan 
criticism; the lyrics of Wyatt apparent- 
ly fail his hypothetical test of making 
sense reduced to prose.. The Apology 
charms still with its high advocacy of 
verse, but surely there has never been 
criticism so abstract, so much closer to 
preceding criticism than the practical 
problems of poetry in its time. 

There are two plays given intact: 
Dekker’s Shoemakers’ Holiday, the gay, 
Algerish  self-adulation of the rising 


££ 


~. 


middle-class, and Marlowe’s Favsius, a 
myth of the alienation of the intellec- 
tual that accompanies its rise. 

In prose there is much that is illu- 
minating: accounts of the new Science 
that called all in doubt, of magie and 
witchcraft, chronicles of the voyages; 
most interesting, perhaps, the docu- 
ments of the class conflict of Courtliness, 
the nostalgic fiction of the Gentleman, 
against the pro-bourgeois debunking of 
satirists like Dekker; and the ideological 
opposition of the Baconian profanation 
of Montaigne and Machiavelli to a 
cynical, political “realism” and the at- 
tempts, gentle or frantic, of Hooker and 
Donne to keep reason and faith, action 
and values single. 

For the general reader, there is here 





By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY, 


prevent. 
prevent, to come before. 


Humans act quite differently. 


you want. 





WORDS AND OUR 


5—Prevent 
author, DICTIONARY OF WORD ORIGINS. 


The difference between God's will and man’s ways is buried in the word 
The word is from the Latin pre-, meaning before, and vent, come: 
That was its first meaning in English. 

There is an old English prayer that goes: “May the Lord prevent me in all 
my doings!” The hope is that the Lord will come before me and pave my way. 
When they come before you, they are likely 
to take advantage of their earlier arrival to secure the best things for themselves. 
The idea that the laggard will get the leavings—perhaps deserves no more—is 
enshrined in folk sayings. “First come, first served.” “Devil take the hindmost.” 
The notion is even caught into children’s play: 

First the best, second the same, 
Last the worst of all the game. 

Thus, in human affairs, to come before someone meant to deprive him of 
good opportunity. That is how the word prevent, from meaning merely to come 
before, took on its present sense of keeping you from doing or getting something 


range enough and richness, an escape 
from ithe platitudes of choice, to guar- 
antee ihe instruction. and delight at 
which these writers aimed. \ 





Publishers of small papers 
and magazines have warned 
that the shortage of paper 
threatens the freedom of the press. 
Actually, there is no great absolute 
shortage of paper; there is maldistribu- 
tion. The large newspapers, through 
ownership of paper mills or contracts 
with them, can obtain more than their 
share of newsprint at $85 a ton. Small 
papers have to pay $150 to $200 a ton. 
This strengthens the trend toward mo- 
nopoly of the press and the disappearance 
of smal] independent papers. 


WAYS 


Paper 
Shortage 




















Charlie Chaplin Returns to Broadway | 





Joseph T. Shipley 


ON THE 
STAGE 














COCTEAUTAL LOSS 


“THE KAGLE HAS TWO HEADS.” By Jean Cocteau. 
the French by Ronald Duncan. Sets by Donald Denslager. Costumes 
by Aline Bernstein Presented and directed by John C. Wilson. At 
the Plymouth Theatre. 

The work of Jean Cocteau _ bp thirty years defied expectation. 
He has scurried before the wind of every vogue, 
flying. He brought the first ee-baod to Paris. 
fi st Da-da matinee. His film, “The Blood of a Poet,” is the most widely 
known “surrealist” picture. No one is quite sure whether he 
phetic, profound—or poppycock. His current play, “The Eagle 
Two Heads,” does not answer the question. 

Theatrically, the play is pretentious, and sadly ineffective. At its 
elose, the Queen falls, her lover falls, and the curtain falls; but long 
before that the audience has fallen by the wayside. 
of Tallulah Bankhead keeps most spectators waiting and alert. 

The “‘romantic melodrama” of the surface tale is pompous, banal, 
ridiculous. Recent times considered, one may. suspect that Cocteau 
planned this as a thumb-to-nose for the occupying Nazis, while hidden 


He read poems at the 


Has ! 





beneath is a story for the loyal® EA ROC IEE 
French. The brittle artificiality of {uulike ours, in that rule by the 
Miss Bankhead’s acting lends sup-| People alone is no long part of it. 

Their “democracy,” even in Eng- 


pert to this idea. 
trface story is of a Queen |!and 


fae 
whose King was assassinated on | And the Queen, in this play, is 
their wedding day. Leaving the |the end of a dying tradition of 
govornment to a caleulating and | monarehy. By the peasant—the 
eallous 4 Archduchess and Baron | P20ple—her government can_ be 
(Chief of Police), she lives in se- 5 senetnen and refreshed, and made 
cluded mourning. She has built |Considerate and fair. The fascist 


sees the Queen’s value as 
“the people need myth,” 
but he wants her to re- 


her days into a tragic drama, of | Baron 


which she is expecting the catas-|2 myth— 





trophe. Now, on their tenth anni- |e says 
versary, she is dining with the | ain remote while he continues his 
spirit of her dead husband. selfish rule. 

Through the window, wounded| The crest of the Queen is an 
by those in pursuit, tumbles a eagle with two heads. The. Queen 
man come to assassinate the {ard her poet-peasant lover play 
Queen. He has written poems with this symbol. Each is one of 
vilifying her in most abusive terms, | these heads, they aver: one head 
This revolutionary is a peasant, | 0 the royal bird; and if either 
but the spit’n image of the/ties, the other dies also. The 
Queen’s late husband. The Queen | Peasant, naive, idealistic, intense, 

is easily misled to his own de- 


shelters him, looking forward to 
the death he brings. 
{nstead, they fall in love. 
Inspired by her lover, the Queen 


struction. Then only the Fascists 

are left to rale. 
This “hidden’ 

2 figment of 


meaning may be 
the reviewer’s in- 


comes to life again, to take up : 

the reins of government. The|seuity; but isolated wuneche 
peasant lover is arrested by the | Within the play also challenge con- 
Chief of Police. Knowing that his sideration. Some of them sparkle, 
union with the Queen cannot en-|2!"d startle, with paradox: “A 
dure—and_ not knowing that she is | #teat love is suicide.” 


soon to arrest the Chief of Police Cocteau, who began as a poet, 





Adapted from 


with bright banners | 


is pro- | 


Only the virtuosity 


rests on a monarch’s throne. | 


COMEDIAN RETURNS IN 
“MONSIEUR VERDOUX," HIS 
FIRST MOVIE IN 5 YEARS 

“Monsieur Verdoux,” the first 
film in which Charles Chaplin has 
appeared since he released “The 
Great Dictator” in 1940, will have 
its world premiere at the Broad- 
way Theatre on April 11, the home 
office of United Artists annourtced 
today. 

The Chaplin picture will be the 
| first offering to be presented at 
ithe Broadway Theatre, which 
| United Artists also announced offi- 
|ciall today it has acquired under 
a lease from that house’s owners. 
| Charles Chaplin the pro- 
ducer, writer and director as well 
| as the sta rof “Monsieur Verdoux.” 

“Monsieur Verdoux” will bring 
to the sere 
newest in 
Chaplin’s 





Is 


of Mr. 


, 


the long list 
dramatic “‘discoveries,’ 
| Marilyn Nash, a youthful brunette 
jwhom the producer discovered. 
| She has the role of a Belgian war 
refugee who is befriended by M. 
'Verdoux during the days w hen he 
\is blending love with murder. 


;turned-lover must still be watched, 
for poets begin as idealists, and 
isometimes keep thetr ideals out of 
|sheer perversity. 

These isolated thoughts, how- 
ever, do not build a continuous 
interest, nov do they supply any 
dramatic power. Unless intense 
contemporary concern keeps one 
watching for and guessing hidden 
meanings, there is nothing in the 
play to hold an audience. 

Nothing, that is, save the 
nart of the Queen. This gives 
Tallulah Bankhead a wide range 
of emotional display, in a tempt- 
ing mood. To suggest the flavor 
of old romance and dying splendor; | 
the love that gives all for its be- | 
loved—and zt the same time to) 
convey the unreality of all this 
‘surface story, enacted but for the 
truth beneath, calls for supreme 
faccomplishment. Miss Bankhead 
is, of course, caught in the failure 
of the play to clarify and to en- 
force its drive; but hers is a 
regal failure. Caustic and proud, 
or tender and yielding, at times 
a pleading woman, at times an 
imperious queen, Tallulah Bank- 
| head gives with brilliant avtifi- 
ciality a glittering glimpse of the 
| performance the play well-written 
leould have won from her. 
| Mr. Wilson has brought us some 
interesting plays; it was a worth- 
while venture to have offered us 
even this one. But the directoral 
assignment should have been in 
surer hands. The players seem to 
have been left largely to them- 
selves, and to be none too certain 


acting 






























































With NIGEL BRUCE 


—the lover takes poison, Tlie |is obsessed with the blood and the how to interpret their parts. They 
Queen thereupon taunts him until; heart of the poet. Slantwise he share this bewilderment with the 
he kills her too. slashes at poets several times in audience, which can, however, more 

Perhaps a reading of the play|the play; sometimes with back- easily escape. “The Eagle With 
would reveal a profounder mean- {wash of irony, as when the rulers ,Two Heads” has its body lost in 
ing. The European tradition is|say that the  poet- revolutionary- ‘the vapor of f words. 
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| She plays: one of the leading r roles i in “Brigadoon” at the Liesteld Theatre 


| BOB HOPE COMEDY HELD 
OVER AT PARAMOUNT 

Bob Hope’s “My Favorite Bru- 
nette” continues to play to capacity 
houses at the N. Y. Paramount 
where it is now in its third week. 





Because of the crowds the Para-| 


Marion Bell 


| mount will continue to open at 8:30 
} a.m. and present six de luxe screen 
and in-person shows daily. Jimmy, 
Dorsey and his orchestra, Pat Hen- 
ning, comedian, and Louis Jordan 
j}and his Tympany Five are the in- 
person headliners, 








“CARNIVAL in 
COSTA RICA" 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
STARRING 


DICK HAYMES 
VERA-ELLEN 
CESAR ROMERO 
CELESTE HOLM 


Directed by GREGORY RATOFF 
Produced by WM. A. BACHER 
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ees Kerr and Trevor Howard in a scene fra ‘The Adventuress.” 















DAVID 


“BATHSHEBA.” 


Barrymore Theatre. 


It is not that the 








“! hallowed by generations of pious love. What is now pertinent is that it | grag & : “ Sneine”? week | ae 
te. comes to us with dignity and power, with a high spirit even in iniquity, poll o. ear. Captain howe Spring” at B’klyn Paramount. 
nmy, and a heavy brooding sorrow beneath the fierce venegeance of the Lord. pe yao “a oe sig on domestic 
ien- lt comes to us with a power. of expression, pan Ar 5 ane Ts "oO om Cones pty Marg ae STARS AlD SUMMER CAMP 
version, prepared by a council of divines assembled by James I, with | t 
a a variety, power and beauty of expression, unmatched in the language. | P inset berg: he anxious for|FOR UNDERPRIVILEGED 
| As no translator is named, one assumes that Jacques Deval wrote | * *Wette to sign.divorce papers. CHILDREN 
“Bath3heba” in English. The style and diction are flat, banal, color- | a ae C5F5 ‘ , 
me Jess. The characters are neither®— | PHILHARMONIC. SYMPHONY David Brooks, Nanette Fabiay, | 
a developed nor justified. The great , Greek legend seems a strange ex- CONCERTS a es 7A Se ay ie bend 
“| than, with the dark clouds of his} erescence upon the Hebrew. F Villlams, Bt ellows. ean 
drunken lechery still touched with} The play “Bathsheba‘ is the | at Carnegie Hall Martin and Jerry Lewis. Maury 
the sun of his grandeur—the David | vehicle for the first American | Leopold Stokowski, Conductor. Amsterdam and Billie Banks took 
we know, is reduced to a smirking | stage appearance of James Mason,| Sunday afternoon, April 6, at/Ppart in the annual dinner-danee 
lecher. : Bored by his kingdom,|top star, Number 1 man, of the |3:00 (Easter Sunday), broadcast |of Camp Sussex at the Hotel 
bored by his concubines, seeking | English cinema. But here the face |over CBS: Chorale from the Astor last unday, March 50. 
only a stimulant to quicken his | that pursed a million lips is hidden | Easter Contata, Sach; Symphony {n connection with the function, 
jaded senses, this David rouses at | by a beard—which does not save | No. 6, “Pastorale,” | Beethoven; the organization issued jis annual 
sight of Bathsheba naked in herj;it. Neither in voice nor in power | Good Friday Music from “Parsi-|journal, which is its principal 
bath. Considering the weakness |of performance does James Mason | fal,” Wagner; “Russian Easter” | source of revenue. 
of the rest of the drama, one might ! suggest the king—any more than | Music, Rimsky-Korsakoff; Festive Camp Sussex is entering its 
be tempted to call this a scéne a| his wife, Jamela Kellino, justifies | Overture, Still. ; 24th year. [t operates a camp on 
faire! | that the lady she portrays should | Thursday evening, April 10, at |Glenwood Lake at Sussex, N. J.. 
There is enough to make aj be called the fairest in all the king- |8:45, and Friday afternoon, April!where 1,200 undernourished and 
_§ drama, in the psychological reac- | dom. Of the twenty in the cast, in-|11, at 2:30: A Night on Bald underprivileged children are its! 
tions of King David, his mistress | deed, only Horace Braham as the | Mountain, Moussorgsky ; Symphony guests during the summer season. | 
Bathsheba, and her wronged hus- | king’s adviser makes his role at No. 6, Shestakovich; “Seythian” |No charge has ever been made te 
—_ band, David’s faithful captain, | all credible and human. | Suite, Prokofieff; Music from “The | any hoy or girl for the three- | 
i Uriah. Their psychological inter- Stewart Chaney has provided a | Fire-Bird,” Stravinsky. weeks’ vacation supplied by the 
lay might make strong conflict. | pleasant terrace on which the king | ~ —— jcamp which includes transporta- 
ut the author does not find it. He | may loll. But before its curtained tion and clothing worn at the 
i leaves the character of Batsheba| pillars the players struggle vainly, BROOKLYN | camp. 
undeveloped. He makes the cap-| enmeshed in a trivial and prten- The camp has received com- 
tain a simple soldier, doting on tious play. 3. FR |}mendation from the New Jersey 
his king. Flatbush ond De Kolb Department, as wel] 


tumes that he ean call on God to 
cover him, in what seems—to taste 
as well as piety—almost to be blas- 
pheming. At the end, in the Bible 


fiercest fighting, to clear the way 
for David and Bathsheba. In the 
play, King David points out that 
riah is dying happily, gloriously, 
full of loving faith in his wife, full 
of loving loyalty to the king. What 
better death could a man enjoy? 
thought seems almost to ex- 
tuse David for his crime. In the 
Bible, also, there is a long strain 
of woe set upon David; his lament 
' for his son Absalom makes a noted 
passage of deep pathos, All this is 
Passed over in the play, in a few 
words by the Prophet Nathan, so 
that the drama ends with the dec- 
laration that the great work of 
David will be carried on by his and 
Bathsheba’s son Solomon. Thus 


By Jacques Deval. 
and costumes by Stewart Chaney. Presented by Maximilian Becker 
and Lee K. Holland, in association with Sylvia Friedlander. 


Bible is sacrosanct. 


SHORN 


Staged by Coby Ruslein. 


A man that ventures where the great have climbed pursues a dan- 
gerous path. The perils and pitfalls are revealed again, in the Jacques | 
Deval-James Mason handling of the David and Bathsheba story. 

It does, of course, come to us | 


Sets | 


At the | community songfests wil] continue 
| a 





David, he makes a man who as- 


story, David orders Uriah to the} 





any sense of poetic justice is flung 
frustrate. 

It is therefore no wonder that 
Tumors came from the road, that 
in desperation James Mason was 
trying to reshape the play as a 
comedy. But it could not suffér this 
sea-change. It is, instead, a fiasco. 

The effort to infuse interest in 
the drama wings afar. One of} 
David’s concubines, the blonde 
Orphie, comes from a place called 
Troy. She tells David a strange 
tale of a ten-year’s war, ended by 
Something he cannot understand, 
about a wooden horse: a war 
fought over a stolen wife, Helen, 

uteous woman of “the face that | 
launched a thousand ships.” The’ 
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THEATER PARTIES 





“BORN YESTERDAY" 


| CELEBRATES 


500th PERFORMANCE 
“Born Yesterday,” Garson Ka- 


| nin’s comedy success of a tough 
tycoon | 


and unscrupulous junk 
whose larcenous schemes are upset 
by his not so dumb girl friend 


from the chorus, achieves a new , 
milestone on Wednesday evening, | 


April 
production observes its 500th per- 
formance at the Lyceam Theatre. 
Fascimiles of “Born Yesterday,” 
equally in the smash category, are 
now on.view in Chicago (Erlanger 
Theatre), in London, England 
(Garrick Theatre), with the di- 
rectorial blessings there of Lau- 
rence Olivier, in Holland and in 
Argentina. Companies also are be- 
ing rehearsed for early productions 
in France, Sweden, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway and Australia. 


9, when the Max Gordon ' 


“Stallion Road” Opens at the Strand 





*RONALD REGAN AND 
ALEXIS SMITH CO-STAR 
IN NEW WARNER FILM 


“Stallion Road,” Warner Bros.’ 
new romantic drama, has begun 
an engagement at the New York 
Strand Theatre, 

Ronald ~ Reagan, Alexis Smith 
and Zachary Scott are co-starred 
in the filmization of the best-selling 
Stephen Longstreet novel. 

Patti Brady, Peggy Knudsen, 
Lloyd Corrigan and Frank Puglia 
are featured prominently in the 
new production, which was di- 
rected by James V. Kern and pro- 
duced by Alex Gottlieb. 

Cab Calloway and his Jumpin’ 
Jive Orchestra, featuring The 
Ravens, Miller Bros. and Lois, and 
Jonah Jones and Milton Hinton, 
headline the new “in person” show. 
Dusty Fletcher, creator of “Open 
lthe Door, Richard,” the extra 
added attraction. 


“SUDDENLY ITS SPRING" 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


The Easter festivities are made 
brighter for Brooklynites this year 
with the romantic comedy, “Sud- 
denly It’s Spring,” at the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theatre with Paulette 
Goddard and Fred MacMurray in 
| the starring roles. “Seven Were 
| Saved” is the action-filled drama 
| on the second half of the program 
| with Richard Denning, Catherine 
Craig and Russell Hayden in the 
characterizations. The 


Paulette Geddard 


is 










| principal 


every performance with Bill 

| Floyd presiding at the giant organ 
console. 

“Suddenly It’s Spring” deals 

| with the strained marital] relations 


ee 


As she appears in the new 


mount comedy “Suddenly It's 


| between MacMurray and Miss God- 
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Fred 
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AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Under the Direction of 


STOKOWSKI 


Back: Chorale from Easter Canista 
Beethoven: 

Symphony No. 6 ("Pasiere)e) 
Wagner: Good Friday Music from 
“Parsifal 
Riesky-Korsakoff: “Russian Easter” 
Overture: Still; Festive Overture 


(Steinway Piano) 


“SUDDENLY 
IT’S SPRING 


worm Macdeasid Corey . fileeg Whelan 
Pies 
“SEVEN WERE SAVED” 




















ZIEGFELD 54th Street and 6th Ave. - CI 5-5200. - Evenings 8:36. 
Prices Mon, thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $).20-$6. 
“TREMENDOUSLY EXCITING AND ENCHANTING.”—Atkinson. Timer 


Matinees: Thursday and Saturday at 2:30.—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 








All trade anions and fra-' 
fernal organizations are re-| 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber- 
aard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Thestrica) Department, 7 East 








15th Street, New York City. 

















JEAN DALBYMPLE presents 


BERT LAHR * JEAN PARKER 


BURLESQUE 


by GEORGE MANKER WATTERS and ARTHUR HOPKINS 


BELASCO Theatre, 44th St. East of B’way. BR 9-2067 


Evenings | $1.20-$4.80: Saturday Evenings $1.80-$5.40; tax incl. Thursday & 
Saturday $1.20-$3.60; Balcony Seats available $1.20-$4.20 
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At the R.K.O. 










































Dana Andrews and Jane Wyatt. in 
“Boomerang” at R.K.O. Theatres. 

















New York supervisory organiza- 
tions, for its excellent accomme- 
dations, high standards and effi- 
cient management, 













NEW SPRING REVUE 
|AT ZANZIBAR CAFE 


Art Tatum, Toledo-born bhnd 
imusician, headlines the new gala 
| spring revue at the Cafe Zanzibar, 
Tatum, one of the world’s amazing 
| plano personalities, will be making 
his initial appearance at a majer 
Broadway cafe since skyrocketing 
io fame a few short years ago. 
| The new Cafe Zanzibar show, 
js€cond since moving: to its new 
home at 1580 Broadway, oppesite 
ithe Strand Theatre, also will 
|prominently spotlight Thelma 
| Carpenter, the sepian beauty whose 
| voiee and delivery have dubbed her 
fa junior edition of the great Ethe) 
|Waters. Miss Carpenter, whose 
last Broadway appearance was at 
|the old Zanzibar, has recently re- 
turned from a successful tour of 
major cafes throughout the coun- 
try. Miss Carpenter, it may alse 
be recalled, was the singing star 
of the Eddie Cantor coast-to-coast 
radio show last season. 






















































RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
pave? 








in association with JOSHUA LOGAN 


“RA WELCOME dil. 
—Coleman, Mirror 


sys Jas IR 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASWA 
Directed by WR. LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St. West of B'way 
Eves. 8:40 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


“A NEW HIT.” 
—Morehouse, Sun 


HELEN HAYES 


oe " -~ 
« Uppy L vslhclay 
* Berrie 


BROADHURST THEA... 44 St. W. of Bu 
Eves, 6:40 © Motinees Wed. & Sot, 2.« 


TRIUMPHANT.” 
—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


{n The Musical Smosh 


Music and Lyri. oe BERLIN 
Book ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
aa. RAY MIDDLETON 

Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


GAPERIAL THEA., 45 St. West of 
Eves. 35 ¢ Matinses Wed. & Sc! , 


. . 


B'may 
2:35 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Unity Conference: Session held last 
Saturday. The conference of 8.D.f. and 
S.P. delegates has concluded its work. 
At the five sessions held, matters of 
principle were discussed and points of 
agreement and differences carefully con- 
sidered. Statements have been adopted 
on essentials of Social Democracy, atti- 
tude towards Communism and Fascism, 
on Foreign Policy, the UN and World 
Peace, and on. Political Action. These 
statements will now be subnfitted to the 
National Executive Committees of the 
S.D.F. and S.P. ... Newark, N. J.: 
Forum Firday, April 4, 8:30 p. m., in 
the Essex House, Clinton Ave. and Broad 
Street. Elias L. Tartak will speak on 
“Literature in Russia Today.” April 11: 
Lovis Yagoda will speak on “Is Com- 


pulsory Arbitration Desirable?” .. . 
Boston, Mass.:: Liston M. Oak will 
speak on “What I Saw in Poland,” 


Sunday, April 13, at the Roxbury Polish 
Club. . . . New Jersey: May Day cele- 
brations have been arranged for in 
Newark, Paterson and Passaic. .. . New 
Haven, Conn.: August Claessens will 
speak at the Workmen’s Circle Forum, 
72 Legion Ave., Saturday, April 12, 
8:30 p. m. Topic: “Collectivism and In- 
dividual Liberty.” 
NEW YORK CITY 

May Day Conference, Saturday, April 
12, 2 p. m,, in the Debs Auditorium, 7 
East 15th Street. More trade unions 
and other organizations are electing 
delegates, Report will be given by the 
arrangements committee. Israel] fein- 
berg, chairman of the United May Day 
Committee; Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg und Aaron Levenstein are among 
the speakers who will address the con- 
ference. .. . Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg has been elected City Chairman; 
August Claessens, Executive Secretary. 
Elsie Ehret has been elected as an addi- 


tional member of the C.E.C. Installation 
Dinner, Wednesday, April 16, 6:30 p. m., 
at the Mecca Restaurant, 6 East 30th 
Street, N.Y.C. $2.00 per person. ... 
Debate: ‘American Foreign Policy— 
Does It Lead to War?” Negative, Al- 
gernon Lee; affirmative,.A. J. Muste. 
Tuesday, April 8, 8:15 p. m., at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, 211 West 56th St. 
Auspices of War Resisters League and 


N. Y. Fellowship of Reconciliation. ... 
City Executive Committee meets April 
9.... Algernon Lee speaks over Station 


WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 p. m. 

Upper West Side Branch meets 
Tuesday, April 15, at Anna S. Beck's 
home, 305 Riverside Drive. . . . Claessens- 
East Bronx Branch meets Monday, April 
7, 8:30 p. m., at 862 Tremont Avenue. 
. . . Memorial Meeting for Sarah Volo- 
vick, Friday, April 25, at Public School 
95, Gouverneur and Sedgwick Aves. 
Auspices of S.D.F. Branch in Amalga- 
mated Cooperative Houses, Workmen’s 
Circle Branch 520, and other groups... 
German Branch: May Day Celebration, 


May 2. ... Annual Wecker Dinner, May 
.... City Convention, Local New York, 
S.D.F., will convene on June 6. 


August Claessens speaks on Tuesday, 
April 15, at the Laurelton Liberal Party 
Club. . . . Coming Dinners: To Dr. and 
Mrs. Simon Berlin, April 26; auspices 
of Upper West Side Branch. To Dorothy 
Silverglied, Sunday, April 20, 5 p. m., 
at the C. & L. Restaurant; auspices of 
W. C. Branch 53. To A. Philip Randolph, 


May 17; auspices of Reunion of Old- 
Timers. To Isaac M. Schiff, June 7; 
auspices of Reunion of Old-Timers, 


S.D.F. and W. C. Branch 665. To David 
Stein, April 19, at Temple, 3034 Ocean 
Parkway, Brooklyn; auspices of Liberal 
Party. ... Claessens-East Bronx Branch: 
Supperette and Symposium, Saturday, 
April 19, 8 p. m., at 862 East Tremont 
Ave. Speakers: Henry Jager, Esther 
Friedman, August Claessens, and others. 
Proceeds to go to S.D.F., Jewish Labor 
Committee and International Solidarity 
Comittee. 





Knight: The Red Realm in China 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


tions. In 1922 he pensioned his wives 
and concubines, broke himself of the 
drug habit, and studied Marxism in Ger- 
many and Russia. Returning to China, 
he shared his remaining fortune with 
the Communists and entered the Red 
Army. In 1928 he joined forces with 
Mao and together they founded the first 
Chinese Soviet government. 

“ * + 


Russian Support? 


HU TEH by great efforis has re- 
eruited from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 guer- 
rillas, men and women. The Red Amy 
had to capture almost all its equipment 
from the Nationalists. But approaching 
V-J Day meant a tempting chance to 
get Japanese stocks. Chu Teh ordered 
his forces to gobble what they could. 
Communists and Nationalists, racing for 
all Jap-occupied cities and areas, began 
the warfare that still continues. 

A former Communist colonel told me: 


“Russia does not support the Chinese’ 


Communists in Manchuria—openly. 
secretly she helps them find Japanese 
arms and ammunition. Russians have 
told me repeatedly the location of artil- 
lery they had captured from the Jap- 
anese and hidden. They wanted us to 
fight the Nationalists.” 

The extent to which the Chinese Com- 
munists play ball with the Russians is 
borne out by the recent return to influ- 
ence of Li Li-san. This lean and hun- 
gry looking agitator, 15 years ago a 
prominent leader, fled Mao’s wrath: 
some say, because he had been dis- 
covered heading, with Russian conniv- 
ance, an anti-Mao secret society. 

Li was completely Moscow’s man; to 
Moscow he went, married a Russian wo- 
man, and in the “Far Eastern Univer- 
sity” taught agents who returned to 
their Asiatic homes, just as Tito re- 
turned to Yugoslavia, bringing some 
form of “New Democracy” preparatory 
to Communism. Li was Yenan’s liasou 
with the Kremlin, 

Shortly before Russia declared war on 
Japan, word went to Yenan to prepare 
his open reinstatement. Under another 
name, Li got an American plane to fty 
him there for a reconcilation with Mao. 
That accomplished, he accompanied Mar- 


But 


14 


shal Malinovsky’s “Russian” Army of 
Mongols, Buriats and other of the Soviet 
Union’s 175 nationalities when it crossed 
from Siberia into Manchuria. With 
such sponsors, Li was implanted in the 
new Chinese Communist regime. 

Chinese Communist influence 
panding westward into regions where 
the largely aboriginal peasants are back- 
ward and ready for change. To such 
people the “New Democracy” is attrac- 
tive. They listen when the Communists 
tell them that all landlords are public 
enemies, and that Jand should be divided 
among the peasants. The Reds often set 
up a People’s Court, charge a landlord 
with something or anything, call upon 
the spectators for a show of hands, and 
pronounce him guilty. Then they divide 
u, his land, perhaps with compensation 
perhaps with no compensa- 


is ex- 


in “bonds,” 
tion. 

Press and radio tell the peasant— 
if he reads or listens—of the blessings 
the New Democracy’s land policy. 
Conditioned by propaganda, the peasant- 
soldier does their bidding. He has proven 
himself adept at guerilla warfare. 

Both Nationalist and Communist have 
accused each other of violating agree- 
ments, but an American General—not 
Marshail—told me that 90 percent of 
the truce teams’ troubles were caused 
by Communist actions. Our present Sec- 
retary of State’s desire to understand 
both sides was plain in my two talks 
with him. Yet Chou after he left the ne- 
gotiations, accused President Truman of 
fomenting civil war and trying to turn 
China into an American colony. His 
propaganda has become increasingly vio- 
lent. He broadcast a Yenan resolution 
saying that “the only difference between 
Japanese imperialism and American is 
that American imperialism is stronger 
and its agressive methods apear civilized 
and legal on the surface” but it should 
be combatted. So the Communists in 
Manchuria teach school children to draw 
posters showing Americans as_ two- 
headed pigs, being kicked out of China. 

How the crisis in Asia will end, wheth- 
er the question mark dangling over 
China will prove to be an olive branch 
or a sword, only time—and perhaps the 
Communist leaders—can tell. 


e 
ta 


Harding: The Great National Petyiancy 


iC ontinued from Page Seven) 


one could find work and make good 
wages, that is now sought, and strikes 
cannot produce it. The idea that ca- 
pacity production should continue during 
peace has not yet permeated the tra- 
dition-bound brains of our anachronistic- 
minded labor ieaders, businessmen, in- 
dustrialists, and managers. Yet Herbert 
Hoover knew that laggard management 
was the principal industrial retarding 
factor in 1921. 

Machines produce goods in endless 
flow, but they draw no wages. New 
plants, animals, methods, processes, and 
procedures increase the flow’ of goods 
enormously, but they draw no wages. 
Income to purchase the goods thus pro- 
duced cannot be distributed via ma- 
chines, plants, animals, methods, proc- 
esses, and procedures, except to a very 
limited extent. A relatively few machine 
manufacturers with relatively few em- 
ployees and a handful of efficiency en- 
gineers and experts handle that. Real 
wages dropped precipitously from 205 


percent of 1935-39 in July, 1945, to 168 


percent in December, 1946! 

Machines replace workers. A machine 
can be manufactured and installed for 
an expenditure of relatively few man- 
hours of labor which will forever de- 
stroy the jobs of a dozen, a score, or a 
hundred workers, and all the man-hours 
involved. This is as true in office work 
as it is in agriculture and-in industry. 
As a result, production per man-hour 
rises constantly, work done per unit of 
production decreases, and total real 
wages dispensed tend to be less than 
sufficient to enable the masses to buy 
w'iat the machines can produce. 

The result is periodical depression 
with widespread unemployment, inter- 
spersed with periods of relative pros- 
p2rity during which organized labor 
naturally seeks to force its income up 
as high as possible. Management mean- 
while remains wedded to the idea that 
prices must be maintained at specified 
levels to ensure the profits it regards 
as necessary, even if technology has to 
be sabotaged to achieve this. Every so 
often management and labor lock in 
titanic struggles, during which the fact 
that machines draw no wages is never 
discussed, 

Supervisors have yet to learn this. 
Many labor leaders ignore it. Moreover, 
the equivalent of wage payment to 
machines must be undertaken to stabilize 
any semblance of a free economy. The 
simplest way to do this is first to figure 
on capacity production to fill the scien- 
tifically appraised needs of all our 
people. The next step is to estimate 
the number of workers required in offices, 
industry, and agriculture to turn out 
If the esti- 


mate leaves many unemployed, further 


the necessary production. 


steps must be taken. 


yWork hours and work weeks must be 
shortened, and the lifetime work period 
must be contracted by adding more edu- 
cation and training to one end and a 
longer period of retirement at the other, 
Wages of the reservoir of fifst-class 
labor employed in offices, industry, and 
agriculture must be set at such a level 
that the total will permit mass purchase 
of the goods, commodities, and services 
which flow from the machines when 
operated at capacity. 

This is fundamental. Since it would 
be impossible to estimate so closely as 
never. to leave any unemployed among 
the employable group of the population, 
part of the payment to them Should be 
made in the form of social services— 
unemployment and sickness insurance, 
and so on. To date, no such adjustmerit 
has been made in settling any strike. 
Nor is'such adjustment likely-to:be. mada 
in settling strikes still in progress. This 


is because neither management nor labor |’ 


understand fully the type of adjustment 


required to end the national petulance, ' 
and that, in turn, reflects incompetence ' 


at the supervisory level. 





® David Sarnoff recently . predicted 
that man would eventually be able to 
control the weather. A start was made 
last week when the General Electric 
Company’s scientists dropped six pounds 
of dry-ice pellets on a three-mile cloud 
and turned it into snow. But could the 
process be reversed? And if man can 
learn to control the weather, is there 
some hope that he can learn to control 
his hatreds, prejudices and greed? 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY 
Household Fire Insurance 


for 
+] $1,000.00 


A deposit of $0 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 
* 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


+ 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 
7 
Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel.: REgent 4 - 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 
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Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups, 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES 
As a precaution use only as directed 




















EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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can author; two bars is the limitation as set ago in the City of Vienna. an offer of Pecks ae ae far away from Catholic hn Pete re 

there | ferth in the Copyright law. twenty-five thousand dollars was made COE: 00-SneED KseaaEnt ‘peogeenee. He enh Europe’s prosperity was 

ntrok While there should ‘be'no charge for to any one who could write eight bars I should like to respectfully point out hound up with that of Germany. His 
the use of .musie which has been pur- of original music. And not withstanding the argument? of George Seldes that the organization aimed at raising the 
chased in the open market, according to that many thousands of compositions reactionary character of our press can- standard of living of the European 
the copyright law, each author is en- were sent in, all have been traced to not be dispelled by mentioning the fact masses to that of the Western powers 

— titled to royalty payments for the pub- some other melody.” This proves the that he is a fellow-traveler. While al- and not allowing it to sink to the 
lic use for profit of his copyrighted impossibility of writing a complete song ways keeping in mind that he is Com- level of the Eastern Nations. That 
music. Since the Organized Publishers , without using more than two bars of munist-minded, I nevertheless am able aim, he said, depended on a flourishing 

y pool all their musical numbers as though some other author’s composition. to read In Fact with interest. I am also industry, and Germany was the edly 
they were but one, it is not logical to In 1941, the United States Supreme prone to wonder why the Social Demo- ey whats each an industry could 

e suppose’ that the users of miusie for Court ruled “No one can hold claim on crats cannot show the same militancy on be developed. 
profit would want to increase their ex- their products after they reach the deal- the democratic side of the fence, 
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uenbersip in THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK CLUB 
NMEA NS stprices you can afford topay 


Now for the first time the independent liberal reader can get the books most found the type of book they wanted going up most in 
books he wants at the tremendous savings made possible by group price. Formerly selling for $2 to $2.50 they are now retailing 
buying, Before the Progressive Book Club was organized, the for $3 to $4 and in many cases as high as $5. In this situation 
“best-seller” reader, principally, was able to benefit from club the economic function of Progressive Book Club, in addition to 
savings, This is especially unfortunate since those who love _ its other purposes, is more than obvious, 


THE 


imperialism. 
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- HOW THE CLUB WORKS... 


It costs you nothing to join THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK 
CLUB, no dues or fees of any kind. You pay for the books 
you select after you receive them, and at.a cost of no more 
than $1.85 (plus a few cents for ‘handling and mailing) for 
books selling retail up to $5.00. 

As a member you receive the club publication, BOOKS 
IN- PROGRESS, each month with a careful report about the 
club selection along with other book news. If you want the 
book you do nothing, and let it come. If you do not wish 
the book simply send a postcard rejecting it. 

In addition'to the great advantage of: this one low: price 
policy, every member receives a free premium upon joining 
the club. With every four selections you decide to purchase 
you eeedive a free book dividend, 


Yeu? Saly ebligniten asa sheamber j is to purchase no fewer 
than four book selections in any twelve-month period, and 
you can ¢ancel your subscription at any time thereafter. 
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The sequel to the author’s world-famous MEN AND POLITICS, this book is receiving the same acclaim. A 
really important book and with the guts to deal realistically with the questions of Russia, World War Ill and 


. ’ . ; ar ‘ cs ‘etilies 
“Here is a book that should be read, read again, and pondered by every democratic Statesman It should be ae eee 
by men and women who want freedom to survive in the world. GEORGE COUNTS—-THE NEW LEADE 


“Louis Fischer is one of the best and most reliable journalists in the world. 


“Louis Fischer is one of the very few American writers on foreign affairs who understands thoreughly what he is talking 


about. This is a perfect analysis of the world situation. EDGAR MOWRER—SATURDAY REVIEP. 
Tt weenie. fF © » Sulit elteees “4 
RECENT SELECTIONS: |! seogeessvr ook 20is 
© | [| 4250 Broadway, New York 33, : : 
H . . —_ Pleas nroll me as a member. It is under- 
-If you wish you may choose as your first selection in place | | stead thet 1 per have to bap mo more then 91.55 ' 
of THE GREAT CHALLENGE any other of these recent | (plus 15¢ mailing and handling) for any selection 
choices: , I decide to peony abn ot of the Pe gp l 
blisher’s price. may purehase as few as 
THE COMING CRISIS. By Fritz Sternberg. ts : ; : I 
four selections during the year and cancel my 
(Retail price $3.50) membership at any time after so doing. l 
An internationally famous economist shows how we t I will receive my choice of an ee I 
are heading towards the biggest depression in history. I aa So oe on’ dneliwens ' 
- THE BEST IS YET. By Morris Ernst. (Retail price $3) | 1 with every four books I decide to purchase. As | 
A top civil liberties lawyer gives the story of some | | ™Y first reeset on 2 | 
() The Great Challenge [ Coming Crisis 
of his most famous cases including “oleae Well of » 2 ae oe oe = Lg ery 8 
Loneliness and Life's Birth of a Baby ' Me poh sk risone’ 
Wame erevocassouasocse 
e wey GREAT PRISONERS. 
itv Z se 
dited by Isadore Abramowitz. (Retail price $4.95) I ap = analened (bile po an vesat of book | 
An anthology of literature written in the world’s | | “nec sstenewuapsllthe | 
. i Vv . Remember: You save $2.15 just on the retail 
risons. Included are John Brown, Sacco & Vanzetti, w P h 
P . , I price of this $4.00 book alone—by filling jn the | 
Tom Paine, Kropotkin, Oscar Wilde, E. V. Debs, | above coupon now! P 
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Retail Price $4—To Members $1.85 
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| 4 By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Wanted: A William Lloyd Garrison 


HE. most appalling fact of our world is the large- 

scale restoration of human slavery in Europe. 

‘The second most appalling fact is the wide- 

spread apathy and moral indifference with which this 
reversion to one of the darkest practices of the past 
has been received. The International Labor Relations 
Department of the AFL recently performed a note- 
worthy service by issuing a carefully documented pro- 
nouncement on this issue which should be a trumpet 
call to moral indignation on the part of the American 
people, and to action on the part of the American 
Government. 

Pointing out that it has been estimated that 
almost one-third of the productive work in ku- 
rope today is being done by forced labor, the 
AFL. statement continues: “Slave labor is a chal- 
lenge which free labor must meet and meet at 
once—or be driven into slavery itsel}.” 

The pronounce ement properly and accurately holds 
the Soviet regime mainly responsible for the revival 
of an evil which had been considered dead forever in 
civilized nations. As it says: 

“It is from Soviet Russia that the tidal wave 
of labor enslavement has swept westward. The 
Irkutsk Pravda only recently boasted that five 
million prisoners of war are being used at penal 
labor in Siberia. 

“In the Kremlin domain there are millions of 
Soviet citzens doomed to slave labor camps mere- 
ly because they are suspected or convicted of dis- 
approving or disagreeing with some act or policy 
of the ruling group.” 

In his thorough study of Soviet slave labor camps. 
published as a supplement to The New Leader l\ast 
week, David J. Dallin estimates the number at 8,000.- 
000 to 19,000,000 in 1939. 
ulation probably dropped to about 6,000,000. Since 
then additional millions of Soviet citizens and persons 
from the Baltic States, Poland, Germany and other 
territories overrun by the Red Army have been con- 
signed to these Soviet concentration camps. The new 
Five Year Plan. in fact the entire Soviet economy, 


By 1945 the camp pop- 


rests upon a vast base of human slavery. 

But the infection of slavery has spread beyond the 
Soviet Union and its satellite states. There are between 
three and four hundred thousand German war prison- 
ers in England, some 700,000 in France and smaller 
numbers in Belgium’ and the Netherlands. In the last 
great war all prisoners were released within a year 
after the end of hostilities. 

The excuse offered for this slave labor, that British 
and French economy would suffer without it, is almost 
as bad as the crime itself. An economy that cannot 
maintain itself without human slavery has no right 
to exist, 

There should be strong American support for United 
Nations action outlawing all forms of slavery and 
forced labor, everywhere in the world.- Above: all the 
AFL, and any other organization that is concerned for 
human liberty and international decency should flood 
Ainervica with the ugly facts about the restoration of 
human slavery until every American outside the ranks 
of the hopeless party-line addicts would conceive in 
his mind an indelible association of Sovietism and 
slavery. We need a William Lloyd Garrison to fight 
the new slavery in the spirit of the Abolitionist’s 
famous declaration: “I am in earnest. [ will not 
equivocate. ~[ will not excuse. I will not retreat a 
single inch. And I will be heard!” 


* e * 


Does Knowledge Always Mean Admiration? 


Tus question has been raised by a group of Prot- 
estant clergymen and religious workers who have an- 
nounced their intention to combat “ignorance” about 
Russia, which they see as “the root of suspicion, fear 
and hate.” They believe, according to their published 
statement, that if the American and Soviet peoples can 
only be worked up to a state of “mutual admiration” 
all will he well with the world. They do not suggest 
how much “admiration” of America is likely to result 
from the constant stream of nonsensical vilification of 
this country that pours out from the Moscow state- 
controlled radio. 

Some of the names in the rather restricted list of 


it) 


crusaders for “knowledge” suggest that what is in 
prospect is not a desirable effort to promote enlighten- 
ment, but just another religious fellow-traveler front. 
There is the Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, the eternal 
patron of New Masses balls, who has turned his 
Unitarian magazine, The Christian Register, into an 
organ of continual apologetics for acts of Soviet 
aggression. 

There is Dr. Louie Newton, of the Southern Baptist 
persuasion, whose grasp of the Soviet situation was 





~ reflected in -his- suggestion that everything would 
wonderful if Stalin would only get back to the fs 
of his “dear. old scrubwoman mother.” One also. fer 
the Metropolitan Benjamin, who has tried to give ¥ 
Orthodox Chureh in this country an obedient. pp 
Soviet orientation. a 
But more important than the .personalities of the 
gentlemen is the soundness of their contention. Dog 
knowledge, accurate knowledge, necessarily lead 
“rautual admiration”?. Let’ s get down to cases. S$ 
pose it had been possible, through some mighty sciém 
tific invention, to give Assesiciiaé photographicalh 
accurate reproductions of what went on in the inne 
councils of the Nazis, or of life in Dachau a 
Buchenwald. This would have advanced knowledg 
It would not have stimulated “mutual admiration.” 


For just the same reasons it would distinctly ad 
to knowledge, but not to “mutual admiration,” il 
Americans could be given incontrovertible flesh-and 
blood enactment of the horrible scenes which are s 
vividly described in the eye-witness testimony in 7' 
Dark Side of the Moon, the fullest description of t 
deportations from Eastern Poland, now available in 
an American edition published by Scribner's. 





An Editorial— 


Death Underground 


UR treatment of the coal miners is a disgrace. 
O Acres of newspaper space have been devoted 

to John L. Lewis. The courts—even up to the 
highest—have dealt with him. Congress has held 
debates about him and considered laws directed 
against him. In our time no other man not occupying 
a political or military position has had centered 
upon him so much public attention. The general 
notion has been that if only this man could be sup- 
pressed, life for all of us would be better. 

During “all the time that this debate about Lewis 
filled our papers and occupied-the time of our courts 
and legislatures, practically nobody thought about 
the half-million men who bring up the coal which 
furnishes us our light, heat and power. Above ground, 
they and their families live in “patches” which are 
dirty slums sprawled over devastated hillsides. Under- 
around, they face the danger of death in the dark, 
While we discussed Lewis, they continued to die. 
And practically nobody cared. 

It would be well if The Mine Workers Journal 
could be made required reading for legislators and 
judges. It has been said that John L. Lewis shares 
with the Government and mine operators the respon- 
sibility for mine accidents and the death and suffering 
which result from them. Those who make this charge 
have failed to note the vigorous campaign for mine 
safety waged by this publication down through the 
vears. Its files contain the record of our shame. 
Year by vear this record is painfully monotonous. 
Within any 12-month period, one out of ten* of these 
soldiers of production is killed or wounded. The 
decrease in deaths and disabilities from accident has 
been so slight that one is forced to make careful 
caleulations of man-hours worked in order to de- 
lermine whether there has been any improvement. In 
1946, death came to 974 miners and non-fatal acci- 
dents crippled 57,000. Enough husky citizens to make 
an army of four divisions. They die or lie sick or 
wounded and their families suffer privation. 

It used to be taken for granted that miners had 
to live like this, suffer like this, die like this. The 
men. themselves accepted their hard fate as a normal 
and inevitable part of their lives. But scientific 
progress and perfection of safety devices have put 
an end to that. Hazards to health and safety can be 


removed. We have State and Federal codes carefull 
devised to this end. The prime reason why they ar 
not enforced is that enforcement costs money. Th 
owners would rather sacrifice lives than cut profit 

The ruthlessness of their attitude is revealed in pr 

posals now before Congress. Members of Congres 
acknowledge that the old method, that of reporting 
threats to life, has failed. Owners and manage 

cannot be counted upon to cooperate. A_ bill ha 

been introduced in the House giving the power t@ 
close down unsafe mines without reference to manage 
ment. This move hightights the criminal responsi 
bility of owners and superintendents for past los 
of life. 


aa * * 


Thar Federal and State enforcement officers also 
stand among the accused. Stories are told of mine+ 
owners who secure exemption through generous cam 
paign contributions. It is doubtful whether many 
accusations of this sort could be made to stick. Buf 
Mine No. 5, at Centralia, IIl., where 111 men gasped 
out their lives because coal damp was allowed t@ 
collect and ignite, had been reported as unsafe agaiat 
and again. Nothing had been done. Now, belatedly, 
the Governor of Illinois announces the “resignation 
of the Director of the State’s Department of Mine 
It is an acknowledgment of default. 

This situation contains a lesson with regard to 
labor relations which industrial and political leadeng) 
should ponder. Those among them who genuinely 
desire more stable conditions, uninterrupted by strikesy 
may find here the key to their problem, What mo 
irks the workers is society’s lack of consideration fot 
their rights as human beings. We talk of equality 
and democracy, and in some respects we now co 
nearer to approximating it than we formerly dids 
But in our industrial practices we are far from 
equating the worker’s life and health with those of 
his more prosperous fellow-citizens. The grueli 
sense of lack of regard for his welfare lies ‘back 
much of the discontent which bursts into rebellions 
which interfere with production. Any measures whiclt 
reduce hate-breeding inequality will do more (@ 
promote continuous peace and full production that 
all the anti-strike laws which can be devised. 
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